25 Cents 


ey DE ING WIT 4OU 
Foe 


Order single copies at the price quoted for each 
book or save considerably by ordering with the 
Club Plan. (See below). Here is a wide variety 
of garden literature pi d to appeal to the 
home gardener, farmer. orchardist and plant 
lover. 


Our Latest Garden Boo 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A 
Comprehensive List of Compostable Ma- 
terials Occurring in the Home and in In- 
dustry. This book alphabetically lists 85 
substances that may be used to keep the 
soil fertile in Nature's way. - It detines the 
composition of each material and what 
each substance contributes in plant nutri- 
ents to the soil. Every gardener needs this 
ready-reference handbook. it will help 
eliminate guesswork by supplying a sure 
answer to the many questions that perplex 
the organic gardener. Is this substance of 
organic origin? Is it permissible in the 
compost heap? Can | be certain it is not 
synthetically prepared or made with 
strong acids or other chemical processes? 


58c 


G ardening Publications 


1946-47 Book Club—~12:Books, $4.00 


If you join this Club you will receive at one 
time all 12 books listed befow. ‘Separately these 
books cost $6.00. You save $2.00 with the 
Club Pian. 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS. by, Cecile Hulse Matschat 


Discusses tulips, iris. lilies, penntes,, | 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS br Cectle Hulse Matschat 
Describes the advantage. of annuals aver perennials and 


HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for growing healthy, vigoreus plants in 


HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fret 
McCready. Deais with inexpensive means for growing plants 
in your house and under glass in het-Dbeds and greenhouses 

GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Experts. 

An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. She 


TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John ©. Gifforii. 
A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 


avocado and mango. 
WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Waner Prichard 
Eaton How to repredu the natural settings of lovely 
wild flowers im your own xsarden. 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT Peter Henderson. Original!y 
published in 1874 Kevealy many profitable secrets 
present-day gardeners will fin. interesting and useful. out 
QUICK OF COMPOST-MAKING by 


Maye EL Bru teas for producing compost WITH 
OR WITHOUT nies ioanure 


TREE CROPS »y J 


crop vielding trees 


tussell Smith. An inspiring book on 
crops as animal food 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. Bar- 


low Many facts herb gardenin,, and usage in several 
lanus 


EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER GARDEN 
by G. L. Wittrock A wonderful instructor for the nature- 
love fisherma 


“SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explains simp 


1945-46 Book Club—12 Books, $3.00 


Members of this Club will receive at one time 
all 12 books listed below. Separately these 
books cost $4.75. You save $1.75 with the 
Club Plan. 


GARDENS BEYOND THE RAINBOW by Roger W. Smith, 
An entertaining book on gardens in various parts of the 
world 50e 

LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO ~ Heinrich Meyer. Deal 
with the leaf's importance to the gardener and lover of 
plants. 

THE FORMATION OF "VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains the 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. 25¢ 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start seedlings— 


how to prepare the garden. 


WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehbrenfried Pfeiffer, 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 
garden. 

THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.LE., 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for those 
who desire to change from ordinary to home-made organic 
fertilizer. 

OUR FRIEND, THE EARTHWORM by George S. Oliver. 
Deals with this creature's importance to mans’ health. $1.06 

THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. ‘ 25 

ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrom, 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 

LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting reading 
about plant breeding and the important contributions o 
this great horticultural pioneer. ° ° 2h 

SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD » J. I. Rodale 
Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich foed 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by J. L 
Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for compost-making 

2% 


Special Combination 
Club Offer — 24 Books — $6.00 
(Save $4.75 with this Special Offer) 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


The following books are sold separately only at 
the price listed. 


VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith, 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner-—for 
medium northern climate 2k 

COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. Rodale 
The only book of its kind ever published. é 2k 


rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused ty 
pressures exerted during sleep ‘ 2% 
NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses health- 
giving values of breads and cereals made with organically 
Produced, stone-ground grains. 2% 
ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF VEGETABLE CROPS “ Weave 
and Brunet. Remarkable illustrations and text that cleat 
up popular conception of plant-root depths 5te 
DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deuls with the advis 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the 
Sir Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. 2% 


In Canada and Foreign 


$1.00 books cost $1.10, 50c books cost 55¢ and 
25¢ books cost 30c. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


For Organic Gardeners 
Who Want Beauty, Too 


Perhaps vegetables come first in your regard but of course no garden is complete 
without the beauty of flowers too—especially the Spring-flowering bulbs so wel- 
come in their season. Order now for delivery at proper time for Fall planting. 


Save 15% or More 
On These Preseason Offers 


SCHLING’S NARCISSUS 


For Naturalizing 


Oregon-Trail Mixture. Large, plump, double-nose 
7; bulbs. 50 for $3.45; 100 for $6.35; 1000 for $60.00; 
"3 2000 for $115.00; all postpaid. 


ROYALTY HYACINTH COLLECTION 


Jumbo bedding size. Queen of the Whites, Queen of the 
Blues, Queen of the Pinks. 10 bulbs of each (30 bulbs) 
for $5.65 postpaid. 


SPECIAL VALUE CROCUS MIXTURE 


Blend of all best colors at a sensationally low price. 50 
bulbs $1.00; 100 bulbs $1.65; 500 bulbs $7.75; 1000 
bulbs $15.00; postpaid. 


OLD FAVORITE VANGUARD MIXTURE 

TULIP COLLECTION SPRING HARBINGERS 
Five of the best: Clara Butt, Inglescomb | Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxa, Blue 
Yellow, Silver Wing, William Pitt, and | Squills, Snowdrops, and Species Crocus in 
Violet Beauty. 6 bulbs each (30 bulbs) | delightful mixture at very low cost. 100 
$2.85; 12 each (60 bulbs) $5.25; 25 | bulbs $2.50; 1000 bulbs $22.50; post- 


each (125 bulbs) $10.00; postpaid. paid. : 
INTRODUCTORY TULIP VICTORY MIXTURE 
COLLECTION OF DARWIN TULIPS 


Blue Perfection, Nardi (pink), Niphetos | A blend of 15 of the best Darwins. 
(yellow), Princess Elizabeth Maxima | Guaranteed top size bulbs of famous 
(pink) and Springfield (white). 10 each | Schling quality at surprisingly low cost. 
of these 5 varieties (50 bulbs, value | 50 bulbs $4.00; 100 bulbs $7.50; 1000 
$6.65) for $5.75 postpaid. bulbs $72.50; postpaid. 


Advance Bulb List Saves You 15% 
ie at once for our Advance Bulb List in full color which offers guaranteed 
' savings of 15% or more from regular catalog prices. Now ready. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Organic Matter Inhibits Plant Disease ........ J. L. Rodale 12 
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-R E FE! Even if you return the New Garden Encyclopedia! 
This New Illustrated 64-Page 
Pest-Control Manual 


Gtves complete information about every type of insect invader—shows you best methods for 
controlling pests that attack tlowers, vegetables, roses, trees, shrubbery and all types of land- 
scape planting, in all parts of the U. 8. Profusely illustrated. Equivalent in information to 
8 $1.00 book. “GARDEN FOES’ will be sent you without extra charge when you examine 
the New Garden Encyclopedia. See offer beiow. 


Revised Edition of the Standard. Reference Book of 


GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


From A to Z, the Things You Want to Know About Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees 


€ 
1400 Pages ® 10,000 Articles ® 1500 Illustrations 

E only Garden Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the amateur’s Biennial Flowers = Water Gardens 

needs! Over a million sold! Clear, explicit. usable. Answers any garden Perennial Flowers bey 7 

uestion quickly. Make your next season's en the envy of every 

os with th this completely up-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, yoes 
pon practical “how to grow it’ volume ever published for rouping Cold Frames 
garden lovers. FOR THE FIRST TIME—an entirely new Germination Soll Preparation 
lustrated section: Gardening for the Small Home— 
with practical advice for new home owners on Starting indoors 
how to make the most of their properties. This Planting Dates Planting 
new section alone is the equivalent of an Transplanting Pruning 
extra book worth $1.00. Other features Fertilizing 7 = 
include Sofl-less Gardening, Wild Flower 
Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 1300 ag ca PRONOUNCING 
10,000 articles furnish every detail of Roses * guIDE 

information you will need about planning, Flowering Shrubs Al in one al- 
planting, fertilizing and caring for your Ornamental Vines phabetical ar- 
garden, Alphabetical arrangement of sub- Fruit Trees rangem iy 
jects enables you to find what you want with fu by 
to know quickly and easily. 1500 authori- 


tative photographs and diagrams (more than 
one to every page!) Dozens of practical 
experts furnish the directions the average 
home gardener needs to grow every variety 
of plant successfully. Here for the first time 
in a single book is EVERYTHING YOU 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU 
WANT TO GROW! You can be certain of 
making your garden successful in every way 
by getting the New Garden Encyclopedia now 
and consulting it at every step. It will save 
you work and worry and hours of searching 
through incomplete books! 


W RITTEN for All U. 8. Soils, $ 
Seasons, Climates. and 
Methods — by American . 
Beperts! Edited by E. L. D. SEY- 
MOUR, B.8.A., and a picked staff nevelex 
of American garden authorities. They binding. 
show you how to avoid plant diseases; 
Prevent and destroy pests; raise big- nly $1.00 
ger and better flowers, fruits and more. 
vegetables; how to select the best 

kinds; how to plan your garden for economy, 
seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


MAIL THIS Free Examination COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc.,50 West 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


1500 pictures—and also the ~page illustrated pest-control book, 


owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial t uf 
$1 and then $1 monthly until the low price of only $4, plus postage is paid. 
In either case, the book “GARDEN FOES” is mine FREB! 
SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. : 
Send full remittance with this form, : : 
and SAVE all shipping charges. Im- 
mediate full refund tf you return : Se Met Write te Gene 


rors Bree Trial 


book. 
ust mail the eoupon. THE NEW GARDEN ENCYCLO-§ 


it and owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a month 
until the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few cents pestage 
Is paid. The book “Garden Foes” is yours without charge. 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Ine., 50 West 47th Strect, New 
York (9, N.Y. Copyright by Wm. H. Wise 4 Co., Inc. 


ial this box te reserve Companion Volume ‘‘Favorite : ...-.-... 

in Full Color’’ for delivery in October. 640 pages, 

320 full page plates showing over 1,000 flowers in exquisite 

natural colors with informative text on each. Special pre- 

publication price: Cloth $4.00; Arteraft $5.00; te be billed 
and delivered with full return privilege. 


Cheek here if you want arteraft binding, only $1 extra, 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


‘DON’T DELAY 


COFFEE GROUNDS 
May 1, 1947 

It might interest your readers to 
know that refuse coffee grounds make 
an excellent earthworm food. 

I learned this while visiting a re- : 
search laboratory where worms were 
being raised for experimental purposes. ~ 
Since then all grounds from the morn- 
ing coffee have been applied to the F 
garden and the result has been an in- 
creased population of worms. 

If you add old coffee grounds to a 
compost heap, earthworms multiply 
very rapidly. This, I feel sure, helps 
to accelerate the making of compost, 


he : not to mention, providing a means for 
“7he FINEST disposing of an otherwise useless pro- 


IRIS LILIES - TULIPS Philip H. Smith 
DAFFODILS... Pawling, N. Y. 


Editor—We agree. 
“ALL AMERICAN-GROWN” 


Proven the world’s finest ENTHUSIASM 


| May 7, 1947 
p C A I am receiving “Organic Gardening 


Magazine”. I am an Englishman and 
BEGINNER’S IRIS COLLECTION I remember in England the lovely gar- 


dens we had from “Organics”. Now I 


10 Beautiful IRIS work for a company, one of the largest 


producers of chemical fertilizers in. the 
ALL COLORS - ALL TYPES |world and. we put out thousands of 


ALL TOP GRADE PLANTS tons every, year. The base of this fer- 


tilizer is sulphuric acid. Use this fer- 
A $665 VALUE FOR... tilizer once and I will guarantee you 


In full colors... 


% 95 won’t have one worm in your garden. 
0 N L Y 4 You will raise vegetables but they are 

really tasteless; and remember, two 
ALL VARIETIES PERFECTLY heavy rains after an application and 


HARDY ANYWHERE they are gone. You have no worms to 
LAGOMARSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 


work for you. They are killed by the 
first heavy rain. I have a very heavy 
clay soil and have worked it 6 years. 
The first year I limed it heavy, and 
sifted about 3 tons of ashes over it in 


the fall, in the spring I put in some 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


get this valuable 
NOW: 
/, j 
NZS 
| 
"AMERICA’S SEED HEADQUARTERS” 
BOX 1115P dint 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MAKE YOUR OWN (ORS AGES! 
FRESH FLOWER © 
COMPLETE KIT for creating lovely corsages with your own 
garden flowers. Superb new gift for any gardener! All the 
fixin’s — beautiful ribbons, corsage pins, clips, florist wire, 
chemical tablets, etc., and cellophane bags fo keep corsage 
dewy-fresh until worn. Instruction book pictures and ex- 
plains the art of creating unusual corsages eee 

Guaranteed to please. and Garden 


BRECK'S 


Order by Mail. RELIABLE SINCE 1818 
POSTPAID 328 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


FOR YOUR COMMUNITY—NEW BEAUTY AT 


LOWER COST..... 


Better compost for better plant growth ~ 
. . » reduced labor in a man-power 
shortage—here’s a new bulletin dedi- 
cated to growing better lawns, flowers, 
plants, and shrubs PLUS reducing labor 
costs. 

Photographs and facts about existing 
users prove, in this bulletin, how Royer 
Compost Shredder-Mixers produce 
nourishing compost that stimulates lush 


plant growth . . . how more compost 
produced per man helps solve existing 
labor problems . . . how parks, golf 


courses and sewage plants use a Royer 
together . . . how clay and cinders can 
be mixed for paths and tennis courts 

. how florists and nurseries earn 
extra profits through mixture sales. 
Send for Bulletin 46 today. 


SOIL SHREDDERS 
Flowers like exquisite pink 48. Years’ experience in 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low manufacturing shredding 
perennial. Plant dormant and pulverizing machines. 
tubers now. 10 for $1.00; 60 Th: ti 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb choose 
Write for Catalog 
e for 
REX D. PEARCE KEMP MFG.CO. Depts 
Dept. D, Moorestown, N. j. 1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


. KEMP Power 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


"a little land-a lot of living!" 


Wonders on an Acre! 


Our FREE BOOKLET will tell you all about our 
“HAVE-MORE” PLAN for ‘‘a little land—a lot 


of living” .. . how to do wonders with an acre 
or so of land. . wonders with a garden, 
fruits, berries, poultry, livestock, etc. ... all 
on a small scale ... in your spare time! 


How, thanks to the New Science of Miniature 
Farming, thanks to the quick freezer and many 
other new inventions, you can actually raise 
most of your family’s food in a few hours of 
spare time a week and enjoy doing it .. . How 
to add a “Harvest Kitchen’’ to make your 
house @ more pleasant and productive home 
(your wife will love it!) ... how this new way 
to live on an acre or so of land can mean 
better health, more happiness, more security 
and independence for you and your family. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


We Robinsons know because we've lived this 
way for years. Our “HAVE-MORE” PLAN 
gives you the benefit of all our experience 
working out the small-scale, scientific, wonder- 
working methods we tell you about. (Perhaps 
you’ve seen the stories about our 2-acre minia- 
ture farm in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader’s Digest, Better Homes and Gardens, 
etc). 


If you’d like to do WONDERS with an ACRE 

- if you’d like to make the very most of the 
garden, farm or country home you now have— 
or hope to have some day—please write to me 
now for our FREE BOOKLET about our 
“HAVE-MORE” PLAN. I guarantee it will 
open your eyes to some mighty good new ideas 
—and to a far more satisfying way to live in 
these United States! Send now to: 


Ed Robinson, Box 4507, Noroton, Conn. 


Berry and Vegetable Plants 
Asparagus, Rhubarb and 
Horseradish Roots 
Price List on Request 


FIELD PLANT FARM 
Sewell New Jersey 


Garden Successfully With 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


“Nature’s Finest Soil Builder” 


Improves all soils - rich in nitrogen and plant food 
Unsurpassed for lawns - flowers - vegetables - all 
plant life. YOUR BEST BUY! Order HUGE 
100-ib. bag from dealer or dept. store today! 


American Soil Sponge 
257 Fifth Ave., New Y 


horse manure and turned it under and 
everyone was laughing at me and ask- 
ing me what the (Blank) you think 
you're going to raise. I told them I have 
already raised a crop of blisters and if 
you guys don’t stay away I am going 
to raise a short temper and this fork 
is going to stick something softer than 
this brick garden I am trying to dig. 
Well the kidding went on, you see we 
have a small community, all neigh- 
bours, all work for the same concern 
and every one has grass all around. 
Well I told them go fly a kite, leave 
me alone and brother in six weeks I'll 
bring you all some radishes for supper. 
Well that drew plenty laughs. So I 
dug and dug. Then I thought well 
now I’ve got to make good, so I got 
50 lbs. sheep manure pulverized and 
opened up my rows. I planted two 
ounces of radish seed in sheep manure 
and in 6 weeks I went out and pulled 
radishes in a bushel basket and went 
from house to house making good my 
promise. Then they took notice and 
everybody who has a garden—well 
they are using chemical fertilizers. I 
stick to manure. I have thousands of 
worms—they have none. I planted 2 
Ibs. of onion sets, got 2 bushels of fine 
onions. One man planted 4 Ibs. and 
put the chemical to them; I pulled 
mine to dry he pulled his and said 
what the Heck is this. He had them 
planted too deep in loose soil and had 
fed them so much chemical fertilizer 
that when he pulled them they were 
the same size as when he planted 
them. Mine averaged 3% to 4 inches 
across. Every year I put in leaves, 
grass clippings, and two loads of horse 
manure and I plant all my seeds in 
sheep manure. I wish you could see 
my garden today May 7. Went out 
today and pulled radishes, picked off 
the first seed pods on my onions plant- 
ed April 1. Will be picking spinach 
in a week and mustard greens this 
week. For “Organic Gardening I say 
Hurrah,” for the chemical I make “I 
Say Fooee And I Mean Fooee—. 


(Name Withheld) 
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POISONS 
May 8, 1947 
Yesterday I had occasion to ponder 
sorrowfully our all too frequent resort 
to the use of deadly poisons. As I 
stepped upon my porch here lay what 
in minutes would be the dead body of 
my dearly loved little dog. Poisoned— 
definitely. How? Why ask! This is 
the second time within the year I have 
received punishment via this “Poison- 
ing habit” we are so assiduously pro- 
secuting. It may be difficult to inter- 
est people in the lowly earthworm but 
many have dogs, cats, birds etc.— 
plus their own bellies, which frequent- 
ly experience strange tantrums. It is 
certainly time to dae critical atten- 
tion to this wrong doin 
Harold Norton, 
417 W. 9th St., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


—o— 


EARTHWORMS AND ROCKS 
May 6, 1947 

This story should be entitled “The 
Worm and I”, or “One Year of Or- 
ganic Gardening”. 

My place is the average house and 
lot, having been built during the last 
war on land formerly used for inten- 
sive production of vegetables with 
chemical fertilizers, also filled in with 
an extremely alkali dirt of doubtful 
origin. My first year at this place cer- 
tainly showed poor results in attempts 
at gardening. About a year ago I be- 
came interested in “Earthworms”, also 
entered my subscription to “Organic 
Gardening” at the same time. The 
combination of the two have been my 
constant companions since that time. 
The results obtained in the short time 
have been more than gratifying. 

After receiving the first issue of “Or- 
ganic Gardening”, I threw away all 
chemical fertilizers and poison sprays. 
I also started my first compost pile. 
Upon arrival of the earthworms (I 
waited three months for them) I 
began an intensive breeding system, 
packing them in fruit lugs and caring 
for them in a 6 x 8 playhouse, which 
is affectionately known as “Wiggly 


Schling’s Pot-grown 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Set them out from July to September for a luselous erop 
vext year. Our special collection of choicest varieties 
will give you a continuous yield from early June to late 
August. We offer strong-rooted pot-grown plants of 
these varieties: 


DORSETT—early 
FAIRFAX—midseason 
STAR BRIGHT—Ilate 
Your choice of MASTODON, GEM, or 
STREAMLINER—everbearing 


Special Collection Offer: 
12 plants of each ( 48 in all) $ 6.50 
25 plants of each (100 in all) 11.00 


50 plants of each (200 in all) 19.50 


Delivery in July, August, and September 
All orders sent express collect. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


Dept. O, 618 Madison Ave. . 
New York 22, N. Y. 


lawn looking its 
best if you read 
Lawn Care. It offers 
the practical methods of controlling 
crabgrass, brown patch, ants, chinch 
bugs, grubs and other common 
summer lawn ailments. A FREE 2 
year subscription is yours for the 
asking . . . for your lawn's sake, 


write 
OM & SONS <= 
15 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Improve Your Compost 


with HYPER-HUMUS 
The Natural Soil Organic 


Use Hyper-Humus instead of earth when mak- 
ing your compost heap. This cultivated product 
is 85 to 90% pure organic matter, teeming 
with beneficial soil bacteria. It hastens break- 
down and improves the finished compost. 


Odorless — No Weed Seeds 


When short of compost, use HYPER-HUMUS 
straight, mixing it thoroughly with your soil. 


Sold thru established dealers— 
we cannot ship small orders 


Write for folder, giving full directions for 
using HYPER-HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


Box 19 Newton, N. Jj. 


$1 IRIS FREE 


With Your First Order 
Write for Free Catalog of 


IRISES & DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
DEPT. © VINCENNES, INDIANA 


GRAVELY | 


\ CARDEN TRACTOR & 


POWER MOWER 


Manor”. Before long I had castings 
and compost to start using in the gar- 
den. As the earthworm population in- 
creased I gave them the job of turning 
the heaps in two pits. I know now 
that this is the best method of making 
compost and the easiest. 


Reading Mr. Herbert .White’s ar- 
ticles, and a visit to his home in Gar- 
dena, convinced me of the value of 
rock mulching. My young trees have 
been mulched since last September. I 
gave them loads of wormy compost 
and a dressing of oak leaf mold as a 
starter. I now have included a six inch 
dressing of alfalfa hay. My dwarf 
Meyer lemon is now three times the 
size of my neighbor’s, which was larger 
than mine at time of planting. The 
frost got his apricot tree—mine is 
growing profusely. His peach tree has 
a half dozen fruit but mine is loaded. 
The mulching has attracted plenty of 
sowbugs and slugs, but so far there 
hasn’t been any serious damage to any 
of my crops. I am using ashes around 
everything with hopes of discouraging 
them. 


To make a long story short, this 
date finds my 20 x 20 garden loaded 
with strawberries, beets, turnips, let- 
tuce, radishes, kale, carrots, tomatoes 
about two feet high, pepper plants 
doing nicely, sunflowers about four 
feet high, and in general everything 
doing beautifully. My fence is edged 
with boysenberries and youngberries. 
My concord grape yines, also the 
Thompson Seedless, are doing very 
well. The rest of the back yard in- 
cludes the Apricot, Casablanca Peach, 
Dwarf Meyer Lemon, Plum, and 
Dwarf Lime. 


I have used nothing but the “Worm 
and I” plus compost in my yard for a 
year now, and the soil and crops have 


improved to such a great extent that’ 


I am confident of the future in organic 
gardening. 
Clarence F, Zieg, 
6113 Pennswood Ave., 
Bellflower, California 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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LETTER FROM A 
YOUNG COMPOSTER 


I have just started taking your 
wonderful magazine and wish to tell 
you that I agree with it one hundred 
per cent.. I am a boy that has lived 
in the city all my life and have never 
worked on a farm, or much even 
walked on one. I do raise a garden 
each year and get much pleasure from 
it. I also like to raise animals but like 
all the other animal propagators I also 


2 
Table 
1 
Garden 


FEEDING CYCLE 


1. Garden (tops and unwanted plants to 
No. 5), (Some to rats). 

2. Table Food (Tops and unwanted 
parts to No. 5). 

. Rats (Table scraps to them). 

. Snakes (Excess rats to them). 

. Compost (Table scraps, rat and snake 
leftovers along with dead fish). 

. Compost (Worms working it over 
now, worms fed to fish). 

. Fish (Fed on worms and dead fish to 
No. 5, fish dead from old age). 


w 


run up against the ever present prob- 
lem of feeding the animals. I have just 
figured out how to do this. I have a 
few snakes which I like very much, but 
no one else does. I raise white rats and 
mice for some of my boyish experi- 
ments and have 5 large aquariums full 
of tropical fish for more pleasure. The 
fish are fed on a small white earth- 
worm called Enchytra. This worm 
never grows longer than an inch and 
is very white. I have had trouble in 


Revive Your 


CESSPOOL or 
SEPTIC TANK 


Buy ’em in two’s.. 
One for the shelf and one to use. 
PEPS-IT rejuvenates faulty oper- 
ating cesspools and septic tanks. 
Starts disposal action—speeds up 
dissolving action. PEPS-IT is a 
scientific means of supplying the 
necessary bacterial action to all 
cesspools and septic tanks. Easy 
to use, Just empty package into 
toilet bowl and flush. 


ELECTRIC SEWER 
CLEANING CO. 


294 LINCOLN STREET 
ALLSTON, MASS. 


NATURE’S FERTILIZER 
IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 
F. O. B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 
GARDEN STATE 


DEHYDRATION CO. 


Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does away with slow, back-breaking spading. e 
Ideal equip for vegetable gardens. 7 

lows 5” marks, hills a 
2” to 36” wide. 
Fast, efficient, easy to use. tical attachments.| 


Thousands of 
satisfied users’ 
> Material and work hip fully g d 
Write today for information, 


gs WHEEL HAND co. 


WHOLE 
WHEAT 
FLOUR 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


able for every baking 
purpose. 

5 LB. BAG 
$1.00 Plus Postage 
Write for 
Contract Prices 


Dept. T 


For BETTER 


COMPOST 


GRINDER 
and 
SCREEN 


Grinds, or 
Mixes, or 
Screens 


(PATENTED) 


Discards Rocks and Trash 


Grinds manure, sod, tough and wet 
materials through rollers. 

Screens through perforated screens. 
Makes perfect compost of any material 
used for compost no matter how hard 
or wet or stringy. 

Ruggedly built for hard usage and to 
_ break up hard and tough materials. 
Long life and low operating cost. 


New compost circular. Facts 
of interest and real help to 


FREE 


growers. Write for your copy. No obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Wichita, Kansas 
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keeping this worm going but after 
reading your magazine on earthworms 
I have had no trouble. My trouble 
was in that I fed them on the same 
thing and let their soil get sour. Here 
is a cycle in which every thing is work- 
ed out to let you see how I solve my 
feeding problem. 


R. A. Marshall, 
6991 Florence Blvd., 
Omaha 11, Nebraska 


TILLER EQUIPMENT 


Inclosed please find some circulars 
on the Seaman tiller. Some of you or- 
ganic farmers may find good use for . 
these machines. 

I note your article in March issue 
which mentions the Seaman tiller. You 
will see by this circular that there are 
tillers for the small farmers at reason- 
able costs but they cannot handle the 
power take off nor go down eight 
inches which they can with the power 
take off. However a full three bottom 
plow tractor will handle a 42” unit and 
till 4”-5” in general farming purposes 
and the machine does a real job. I am 
using this machine on my farm and 
covering a green crop of clover grass 
with manure and milling it into the 
soil, and I know I will get results as 
when ground is pulverized in this man- 
ner it will absorb and retain more 
moisture and leaves a little mulch on 
the surface. If a good green cro 
with manure can improve my soil 
figure it is cheaper than buying com- 
mercial fertilizer and easier to put in. 
As I have compost with earthworms 
to add to the ground I will have some 
good pasture for them and in this way 
I can build up my soil faster. Shall 
let you know the results after getting 
it worked out. 

I am also building a concrete form 
for compost and will use earthworms 
on it and that method along with the 
above should bring very good results. 


E. C. Nord, 


Route 3, 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 
to a fineness suit- © 
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For The Joy of 
Organic Gardening 


—ActTivO / 


@ Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 


SPECIAL 


Encourages valuable earthworms. 
Converts garbage into humus without odor! 
Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 
Energizes hot beds; even makes hot beds without manure! 
Converts waste into wealth of lowest cost—Nature’s 

own organic, bacterial way! 


if already an ActivO user 
and your local dealer hasn’t 
the additional AectivO you 
need, take advantage of this 


For the fun and satisfaction of organic 
gardening you need only one aid—Activo. 
Send for the amazing details today. 


Learn how ActivO hastens compost . 
easily, quickly and cheaply makes fertil- 
izer-humus from waste—garbage, leaves, 
grass clippings, chaff, sludge—even saw- 
dust and soot. No manure needed. Odor- 
less composting. 

Use ActivO also to condition, sweeten 
and activate soils directly—give them life 
and energy . . . to simplify hotbed making 

aid mushroom production... to 


reduce odor in outdoor toilets and convert 
waste into an odorless, ash-like plant food. 


With ActivO you can make better fer- 
tilizer than you can buy—to build lasting 
rich top soil organically for better flowers 
and crops, less disease and insect damage. 

You will want to try this unusual pro- 
duct. Get some ActivO teday. TRY YOUR 
LOCAL OR CATALOG DEALER FIRST. 
If your regular dealer doesn’t have it use 
coupon below. Don’t accept substitutes! 
only ONE ActivO—only one or- 

bacterial product like this. Insist 
on ““Act-tive-Oh 


One No. 25 size drum 
ActivO, for 3 tons compost, 
and an 80 Ib. bag of special 
pulverized compost limestone 
—BOTH fer $5.99, shipped 
freight collect. Cheek and 
clip this offer, and mail 
with coupon below. 


MAIL TO —>| BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton, 14, Ind. 


(New England States, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


Inclosed is FOF +++ Send the following: 


(O Dozen No. 1 cans ActivO for Cabinets or 


for activating soils, only (each treats 35 to 100 Ib. 
waste) at “$2.40 doz., prepaid. 


0 No. 2 trial size ActivO, for 450 Ib. compost, at $1.00 ea. prepaid. 


0 No. 7 size, for 1800 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. prepaid. 


literature; 
0 No. 50 size, for 6 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. ee Oo nw 


MORE THAN “BactO" in Canada 
ACTIV 
HASTENER! 


POINT 
P. 


Dealers—Write for special ActivO offer. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Organic Matter Yn hibits 


An intensely interesting booklet 


has been issued by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station (Bul- 
letin 500) dated November, 1946, 
called “Physiology of Fusarium Foot 
Rot of Squash,” written by George A. 
Gries. It proves irrefutably that there 
is a definite connection between disease 
in the plant and organic matter in the 
soil. Here is a relatively new disease 
as far as Connecticut is concerned, and 
the first published matter about it ap- 
peared in 1939. Gries admits that it 
has become a serious local problem. 
In 1942, according to this booklet, 
Gries had shown that the by-products 
of rotting organic residues influenced 
the physiological functions of many 
parasites. It was this that led him to 
experiment along similar lines with the 
Fusarium Foot Rot of squash. 


It seems that the disease entered 
Connecticut in contaminated seed. In 
fields where healthy and contaminated 
seeds were planted side by side only 
the latter developed the disease, which 
was caused by a fungus the spores or 
mycelium of which was present in the 
seed. To give a description of the 
disease, let me quote from the above- 
mentioned bulletin: 


“The first symptom of the disease 
in the field is a wilting of the leaves of 
the host plant similar to the wilting 
due to the bacterial wilt disease or to 
that attending a heavy infestation of 
the vine borer. Within a very few 
days, and frequently within a matter 
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of hours after the first wilting is no- 
ticed, the entire upper portion of the 
plant collapses. Upon close examina- 
tion of the basal part of the stem, a 
soft, sometimes mushy, area may be 
distinguished even before there is any 
change in color. As the disease pro- 
gresses, the infected area becomes first 
a light and then dark brown as the 
parenchymatous tissues become com- 
pletely destroyed. About this stage it 
is not at all uncommon to see a whitish 
or pinkish mass of fruiting mycelium 
of the fungus both on the rotted re- 
gions of the stem and on the surround- 
ing soil. As the rot progresses, un- 
doubtedly aided in part by other sa- 
prophytic fungi and bacteria, the tis- 
sue becomes drier until finally only the 
fibrous anastomosing strands of the 
vascular system remain.” 

It was found that a hot water treat- 
ment of the seed, was sufficiently ef- 
fective in curbing the disease, although 
this treatment did kill off some of the 
seed. Good results were obtained when 
the temperature of the water was kept 
at 60° C for 15 minutes. The results 
obtained were better than where the 
seeds were sterilized in bichloride of 
mercury, without the danger of toxic 
substances from the, chemical being 
absorbed into the seed. In these ex- 
periments it was discovered further 
that diseased seed when two or more 
years old when planted do not produce 
diseased seedlings. A possible explana- 
tion is that the fungus infection may 
die out. 
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It was found also that by rotating 
crops, that is, even by, growing squash 
only once in two years, no trouble was 
encountered due to the fact that the 
fungus did not survive the winter. It 
is advisable to have two-winter sea- 
sons between two crops of squash be- 
cause if an unduly warm winter comes, 
the fungus organism may not die out. 

I quote from the booklet regarding 
the most important part of the experi- 
ment: 

“Tn the spring of 1943 naturally con- 
taminated fine sandy loam, low in or- 
ganic matter, was collected and di- 
vided into three portions. One portion 
was mixed with an equal volume of 
sand, one with an equal amount of 
well-composted squash vines, and one 
received no amendment. These three 
soil types were placed in screen-bot- 
tomed boxes 10” x 3” x 8” and buried 
to the surface level of the soil. Each 
box was given a “booster” inoculation 
of Fusarium spores. At intervals dur- 
ing the next two years, representative 
boxes were removed and taken to the 
greenhouse. There the soil was potted 
and planted with uncontaminated 
squash seed. Disease readings on the 
plants grown in these soils were indica- 
tive of the longevity of the fungus in 
the three soil mixtures. In the follow- 
ing Table is shown the presence of 
Fusarium solani {. cucurbitae in the 
field soil, humus-amended soil and 
sand-amended soil as determined by 
the incidence of foot rot over a period 
of two years following preparation of 
the soil types. 


“Tt is especially interesting to note 
that the fungus did not persist as long 
in the humus-amended soil as it did in 
either of the other two soil types. 
Either of two theories might explain 
this behavior. First, the increased mi- 
crobiological activity of saprophytic 
organisms might usurp the nitrogen 
supply and effectively starve the path- 
ogene for this essential element. This 
is known to occur in the case of certain 
other soil-borne parasites. Soil analys- 
es run on the various samples, how- 
ever, refute this theory since they 
showed a higher available nitrogen 
content in the humus-amended soil 
than in either of the other two. 

“The remaining theory advanced 
here to explain the relatively short 
existence of the foot rot Fusarium in 
the soil with a high organic matter 
content is that of antibiosis. Waks- 
man and Horning (1943) and other 
authors have pointed out the omni- 
presence of soil organisms which pro- 
duce antibiotic substances. It is quite 
probable that in the organic-amended 
soils, such organisms thrived and pro- 
duced substances toxic to F. solani f. 
cucurbitae. In the field soil and sand- 
amended soil, the biological activity of 
such organisms must necessarily have 
been lower because of the limited nu- 
tritive conditions prevailing there. 

“The results of this experiment coin- 
cide with several observations made 
on the survival of the foot rot fungus 
in soil and in organic compost. In one 
case, year-old compost originally con- 
taining diseased squash fruit and vines 


Taste 3. Loncevity or F. solani f. cucurbitae IN THREE Sol Types AS INDICATED BY THE 
ABILITY OF THE SOIL To Propuce ON HEALTHY SEEDLINGS 


Two samples were used for each test - 


Months 
Date of test from test 

initiation 
November, 1943 6 
March, 1944 10 
October, 1944 
April, 1945 23 
August, 1945 27 


Notes—The Plus Marks indicate that the Disease Organisms are still present. 


Field Sand-amended Humus-amended 
soil soil soil 

tt tt tt 

tt tt tt 

tt Not tested 00 

tt tt 00 

of tt 00 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


failed to serve as inoculum when trans- 
ferred to the greenhouse for experi- 
mental purposes. This observation 
lends support to the antibiosis theory 
since this compost had been prepared 
after established commercial proced- 
ures and thus always should have con- 
tained a sufficient supply of available 
nitrogen. 

“In both of the cases mentioned 
above, when no natural infection oc- 
curred the next season after a heavy 
infestation of foot rot the preceding 
year, a heavy crop of rye had been 
turned under in the spring. This ad- 
ditional organic matter may have been 
responsible for the failure of the dis- 
ease to develop.” 

I need not comment on these com- 
ments, because they coincide so neatly 
with dozens of statements in this mag- 
azine regarding the effects of a humus- 
packed soil on lowering the incidence 
of plant disease. We have been criti- 
cized time and again for making un- 
scientific statements regarding this 
subject, that is, “unscientific” in the 
eyes and in the conception of super- 
trained scientists, who have built up 
iron-clad demands and formulae that 
have to be met before a theory will be 
acceptable to them. Well here is the 
scientific Connecticut Agricultural 
Station at New Haven that has done 
it scientifically. 

We admire this Station. Their two 
investigators Lunt and Jacobson in 
1944 demonstrated that yields of crops 
could be increased by earthworms. 
They made hundreds of analyses of 
field and forest soils that showed that 
the earthworms always left behind 
more nitrogen than the soils contained. 
The figures given are startling. If the 
top layer of the soil contained 4.7 
nitrate nitrogen, the casts contained 
21.9. These castings contained over 
ten times more available potassium 
than the soil and a tremendous in- 
crease in phosphorus. 

It would be interesting if the Con- 
necticut Experimental Station would 
continue its squash seed experiments 
to the extent of determining whether 
growing them in a soil enriched by 
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compost would enable the squash 
plant to.throw off the disease. If so, 
the compost should be made by the 
Sir Albert Howard method. Some Sta- 
tions have experimented with compost 
made with chemical activators. That 
is not a satisfactory compost as far 
as organiculturists are concerned. 

The idea that the liberal use of or- 
ganic matter in a soil will effect a re- 
duction in plant disease is not a new 
one. The agricultural literature con- 
tains a few references that bear out 
this concept. Here is an excerpt from 
The Country Gentleman of February, 
1944 by J. Sidney Cates that gives 
another notable example: 

“Little has been said about this new 
cure for root rot. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the remedy, in its outward re- 
spects, is so very simple. 

“The cure for root rot of cotton con- 
sists in nothing more than turning 
under leguminous organic matter in 
the fall or spring before the cotton 
crop is planted. A heavy dose of stable 
manure will affect the same end, 
though the latter is seldom available 
in sufficient volume to be a large fac- 
tor under most root rot infested cot- 
ton-farm conditions. But this legum- 
inous-organic-matter treatment of cot- 
ton soils has long been known to be 
highly profitable, even when no root 
rot is present. 

“It is not through the chemical ac- 
tion of this rotting material that the 
cure is brought about. The answer lies 
in the fact that teeming bacteria in 
the soil, these bacteria no doubt em- 
bracing thousands of strains, take on 
renewed life under the stimulation of 
this, their seemingly pet food supply. 
Some of these stimulated bacteria 
strains are dread enemies of the root 
rot fungus. The bacteria not only de- 
stroy the fungus on contact, presum- 
ably as certain bacteria destroy our 
own body tissue, but the antipathy 
between these two organisms goes 
much further. In artificial-media cul- 
tures the root rot fungus dies even on 
the approach of the enemy bacteria 
growth. 

“The discovery leading to its control 
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comes from C. J. King, Superintendent 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
field station at Sacaton, Arizona. King 
observed one summer in a section 
where alfalfa had been grown, and in 
another section where stable manure 
had been added, that there was little 
or no root rot damage while alongside, 
to the very sharp margin of where 
these treatments had been given, the 
cotton crop was almost devastated by 
root rot. 

“But this new and successful root 
rot control method—that of altering 
the soil microbiology by feeding it 
with decaying leguminous material— 
is far bigger than the mere announcing 
of the abatement of a curse to South- 
west cotton, devastating as the curse 
has been. Fertility is a chemist-prof- 


You Can Help 


The Organic Cause 


You can help by handing out our 
subscription-getting booklets to gar- 
deners in your community. Even 
neighbors, co-workers, fellow mem- 
bers in your church, clubs and or- 
ganizations are prospects. They will 
thank you for giving them this book. 
let, for it may be the means of con- 
verting them into successful, organic 
gardeners. It will show them that 
fertile soil is the foundation of 
healthy crops, healthy live-stock and 
healthy human beings. It points out 
the folly and dangers of using chem- 
ical fertilizers. 


You don’t have to give a sales talk 
or make a follow-up, for the booklet 


fered term. The word ‘productivity’ 
gives the realistic picture to the prac- 
tical farmer. For years we have been 
twiddling over the proper proportion 
of NP and K and more recently over 
so-called trace elements, while the un- 
derstanding of the broad phases of the 
soil-productivity mystery is not only 
confused, and unknown, but grossly 
neglected.” 

There is more than sufficient evid- 
ence that the use of strong chemical 
fertilizers and poison sprays are inter-- 
fering with the healthy operation of 
the biological cycle in the soil, that the 
limiting ourselves to the use of well- 
made compost and other mild soil 
amendments will reduce disease. 


J. I. Ropate 


in itself will induce them to sub- 
scribe. Through a coded coupon we 
can trace each subscription to your 
efforts. For this easy, spare-time ac- 
tivity you will receive a liberal com- 
mission. 

During the past #1 months, read- 
er-subscribers who have handed 
these booklets out among their 
friends were directly responsible for 
adding 1,962 new subscribers to our 
mailing list. 


® Send For Your FREE Booklets 
Write to Organic Gardening, 
Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 
glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. 
State the amount you want. 
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oLiving Soil 


By DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 


Vie soil on which we walk and 
which we plow and cultivate for food 
is full of life. Not only is its mineral 
matter mixed with organic matter de- 
riving from roots, decomposing animal 
and plant bodies, but there is a per- 
petual process of life going on per- 
formed by the plant and animal mi- 
crobes in between the particles of the 
mineral matter. The maintenance of 
this life process is the chief concern of 
the organic gardener. 

In fertile soil, for instance a good 
pasture or alfalfa field, one to two mil- 
lion earthworms per acre produce 
about 40,000 Ibs. of neutral colloidal 
humus annually. To our readers it is a 
well-known fact that the earthworm 
castings are extremely rich in all nutri- 
ments, richer than the surrounding 
soil, especially in nitrates, phosphates 
and calcium. It is through the earth- 
worm we know how to‘hunt up the 
hidden resources of the topsoil as well 
as of the deeper layers of the subsoil 
(down to 6 ft.) and make this storage 
available for plant growth. Earth- 
worm castings also teem with bacteria. 

Bacteria in their turn support the 
humus forming process. There are 
manifold species with many tasks. 
Some are helpful, some not. Nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria, for instance, are most 
beneficial, for they transform other ni- 
trogen compounds and atmospheric 
nitrogen into nitrates, the most stabile 
form of nitrogen in the soil, humus or 
compost. 

There are also nitrate and ammonia 
forming bacteria. These are less help- 
ful for the stabile humification of or- 
ganic matter. The nitrites and am- 
monia are unstable forms of protein 
and other organic decomposition and 
are eventually lost for the soil and for 


growing plants. However, they are 
the primary transformers of organic 
matter and, provided suitable condi- 
tions exist, prepare the path for the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. It is in the 
interest of the compost gardener to 
treat his compost and manure heaps 
properly and have them well set up 
and covered, for then more of the ni- 
trate fixing life goes on and nitrites 
and ammonia are transformed before 
they evaporate or are washed out. 

Besides the nitrogen cycle there are 
other bacteria which digest cellulose, 
lignine, i.e. cellular and woody plant 
matter and make these available for 
humus manufacturing. Others digest 
fecal matter. This in itself teems with 
life, its entire dry substance consisting 
of 20-30% of bacteria bodies. Think 
that one-fourth to one-third of the ma- 
nure (dry) you are hauling out to the 
fields is bacteria. 

Altogether in a fertile soil the a- 
mount of bacteria is estimated at 
about 500 Ibs. per acre. Besides these 
there are thread bacteria or actinomy- 
cetes, a somewhat higher, highly vari- 
able form of microbic organisms some- 
where between pure bacteria and a 
lower type of fungus life. These also 
digest organic matter. They grow 
slowly, prefer neutral soil, do not de- 
velop well with a calcium (lime) de- 
ficiency. Their main job begins after 
molds and the faster growing bacteria 
have done their work. They “clean 
up” organic “left-overs” and produce 
stabile forms of humus. Of actinomy- 
cetes there exist about 800 Ibs. per 
acre of fertile soil. 

Bacteria and actinomycetes prepare 
neutral or even slightly alkaline soil 
and compost (one important reason 
for putting lime into a compost heap, 
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the organic matter’ of leaves alone 
would be too acid.and form only raw 
humus not stabile neutral’ humus), 

In acid, wet, cold: soils fungi and 
molds develop abundantly. If the soil 
or compost is too acid then they play 


first flute somewhat at the expense of . 


the nitrogen cycle for their mycelium 
is less rich in nitrogen than’ the bac-. 
teria and actinomyces ‘are. They de- 
velop also in loose ‘material, ‘straw, 
under aerobic conditions, for instance 
if a heap is not properly built up but 
refuse thrown about rather disorderly. 
They do not break down proteins. if 
alone and not followed by others a lot 
of nitrogen is lost. This may be one of 
the reasons why old fashioned “com- 
posting” produces a product poor in 
nitrogen and rather acid.. « 

However, even the fungi and molds 
can be beneficial, if only followed by 
the erstwhile: described: forms. There 
are about 1200 lbs. of fungi and molds 
per acre of fertile soil. 

Modern composting methods as em- 
phasized by Organic Gardening and 
the biodynamic. method are apt to 
maintain,.the proper fermentation. In 
addition there exist the smallest ani- 
mal forms, protozoa, nematodae, etc. 

Let us see our soil-life-equation: 

The. top layer of cultivated soil 
weighs per acre’ 2,500,000. Ibs. These 
consist of mineral matter, organic mat- 
ter, water and airy 

The average organic matter content 
of good soil is: about 2-5%, i.e. 50,000 
lbs. to 125,000 lbs. per acre is total 
organic matter. Of these one part is 
dead or more or less undigested mater- 
ial, that is in unstable form. Only a 
small part is présent in real: stabile 
humus form. Only neutral colloidal 
humus is stabile and not exposed to 
losses or washing out. Only this humus 
has a high absorbing power. 


To sum up:—Earthworm humus 


Fungi 
Actinomycetes. ....... 
Bacteria) 
Protozoa) 


of the total humus are rendered by the 
microbic life of the soil. ’ 

As compared with this activity the 
amount of manure applied seems . 
small. Manure consists of 75°% water, 
of which only 25% .is pure mineral 
and organic matter. The common ap- 
plication of manure by farmers is ten 
tons per acre, gardeners sometimes use 
more, if available. These ten tons (20,- 
000 lbs.) of manure contain only 5,000 
lbs. mineral and organic matter. Ex- 
perts who have studied this subject 
recently estimated that maybe only 
1,000 lbs. of this matter per acre 1s 
made available for plant life and that 
the major deficiency of our soils there- 
fore, as paradoxical as it sounds, ‘is a 
humus deficiency of the soil and not.a 
mineral deficiency. For in ten tons of 
manure all the minerals are contained 
which one acre needs. 

Manure, even at a rate of 10 tons 
per acre adds, in the end, only about 
0.02% to 0.03°% to the humus: content 
of the soil. Throughout the world and 
through the ages man has constantly 
created therefore a humus. deficiency 
and this to a much greater extent than 
any mineral deficiency. This organic 
deficiency lies at the bottom of all 
soil, erosion or dust storm troubles. 

Manure and compost, alone would 
not be able to balance ever this defi- 
ciency were it not for the soil life it- 
self. Only this can balance our soil 
and make it self-sufficient. Manure | 
and compost, however, are. food for 
bacteria, actinomycetes, and fungi. It 
provides them with just thé right com- 
position of organic matter on which 
they can live and thrive as they would 
on a skillfully prepared nutritive broth 
in the laboratory. Decaying plants 
provide minerals and vitamins besides; 
animal excreta the hormones, a. well 
treated’ compost or manure heap, 


40,000 Ibs, per, acre 


1,200 Ibs. per acre. 


800 Ibs. acre 
500 Ibs. per acre 


2,500 Ibs per acre 


45,000 Ibs: per acre 
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therefore, is the ideal culture medium 
for stimulating the stabile humus 
forming process in the soil. 

Carelessness in their manufacture as 
well as in applying them, for instance, 
spreading out and letting lie about for 
weeks before plowing and digging 
under, or letting a heap get dry and 
inactive—all this means losing the 
true wealth of the soil. What we ac- 
tually do is: that we nourish the or- 
ganic life and this in turn feeds the 
living soil ten to a hundred times as 
much as we do. 

Nitrogen-fixing bacteria are only 
contained in fertile top soil. Since 
these are to finish up the job, it is so 
very important to inter-layer or at 
least to cover a heap with good soil 
and not to have it on concrete or the 
poorest spot of the garden. The sha- 
dow of shrubs, trees, etc. is also bene- 
ficial, because in summer time it pro- 
tects the heaps, keeping them more 
moist and cooler which also helps to 
extend the bacteria action. It would 
be best to re-inoculate each new heap 
with a layer of the very best part of 
the old heap for the same reason. 


The most outstanding research 
about stabile and instabile humus and 
manure has probably been done by 
the Polish professor Niklewski, the 
Dutch professor Hudig (Agricultural 
College Wageningen) and the Dutch 
State Agricultural Consultant J. O. 
Cleveringa. The research of these men 
proves that fresh manure loses quite a 
bit of nitrogen and phosphates when 
plowed under directly, while compost- 
ed manure has a better and higher 
proportion of nitrogen, carbon and 
phosphates. Ten tons of fresh manure, 
with regard to stabile forms of humus 
in field experiments, are equivalent to 
three tons of composted manure, ac- 
cording to Cleveringa. In a small bro- 
chure “The Value of Organic Manure 
for the retaining of the Fertility of 
cultivated Soils” (obtainable only- in 
Dutch, but one of the outstanding pub- 
lications for the organic cause) he re- 
ports:—“The organic anaerob pre- 
fermentation of manure (i.e. compost- 
ed manure, the heap being covered 
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with earth) has a much better value 
for the forming of a crumbly structure 
of soil than fresh manure... . With an 
aerobic fermentation (i.e. loose, scat- 
tered manure) the break down process 
can go too far, so that the break down 
products cannot be used for new up- 


. building processes to form stabile pro- 


ducts”. In his experiments Cleveringa 


proves that increase of weeds, fungus 


diseases on roots, the lodging of grain 
with much rainfall are direct results of 
improper fermentation of organic mat- 
ter, “These evils are exclusively in- 
fluenced by the organic factor”. 
Through the formation of calcium hy- 
drocarbonate together with humus a 
stabile form is obtained. “These pro- 
cesses, he says, act dynamically and 
organic manure cannot be replaced by 


‘anything else. Mineral (commercial) 


fertilizer does not produce organic 
bodies nor the carbon dioxide which 
is needed for the calcium (lime) mo- 
bilization”. 

Live bacteria have a relationship of 
carbon to nitrogen 5 to 1, whilst molds 
have only 10 to 1. The proportion 5 to 
1 forms stabile humus and binds all 
nitrogen. The growth of bacteria is 
determined by this relationship, par- 
ticularly with the possibility of ab- 
sorbing nitrogen from the surround- 
ings. “Tt i is therefore”, Cleveringa con- 
tinues, “that the C : N proportion has 
to be "regulated consciously with the 
(composting) manure treatment. We 
have to reckon with the behavior of 
the bacteria, which are more powerful 
than plants in this regard and which 
can help the plants if directed in the 
proper way”. Moldy manure or com- 
post contains less fixed nitrogen 
(straw for inst. 70 : 1), acts too slowly 
and loses out in the long run. If the 
manure or compost is kept too: wet 
then there is the danger that only 
butyric acid bacteria survive which 
render all other humus forming bac- 
teria worthless (creating too high an 
acidity). 

In fresh strawy manure the propor- 
tion of carbon to nitrogen is 23 : 1 
(too high); in well mixed, composted 
manure the proportion of carbon to ni- 
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trogen is 19 : 1; in stabile humus, in 
soil the proportion of carbon to nitro- 
gen is 11 : 1 or 12 : 1 which is con- 
sidered best for humus. All compost- 
ing treatment, mixtures of straw, ma- 
nure, weeds, other kinds of litter have 
to approach this proportion in order to 
produce the most successful product. 

The following figures are taken from 
the brochure of Cleveringa. They 
prove best the importance of compost- 
ing manure. They are based on 8 
years of experimentation by a Dutch 
state experimental station. Yield of . 
expeysimental fields, the treated ma- 
nure lot set equal to. 100%: 


1932 1933 1934 
Crop Potatoes oats rye 


Manure 100 100 100 
Chili nitrate 78 98 97 
Sulfate of 90 95 73 


Ammonia 


1935 


tion, defends the case of neutral col- 
loidal humus which can only be ob- 
tained, or rather maintained, by pro- 
per methods of composting manure as 
well as organic waste, The neutral re- 
action is most favorable to the de- 
velopment of humus forming bacteria 
actinomycetes. The colloidal 
structure of humus adds to the absorp- 
tive power of the humus and soil. 
Minerals in solution, nitrates, lime are 
kept in a state where they are not 
washed out and: lost. A neutral col- 
loidal humus, therefore, can absorb 
two and a half times its own weight 
in water. This is a most important 


potatoes 


1938 
barley 


1936 1937 
clover hay 


100 100 100 100 100 
83 86 94 
72 87 83 90 76 


These yields were obtained on lots with sufficient lime. 


On fields poor in lime the yields were: 


Manure 100 100 100 
Chili nitrate 76 86 90 
Sulfate of 87 83 70 
Ammonia 


When this writer visited the Dutch 
Experimental Station before the War 
he was shown a tract of pasture land 
treated in lots with fresh manure, com- 
posted manure and several types of 
commercial fertilizers, Each lot was 
fenced in and sheep put in to pasture. 

. The sheep grazed first, after sampling 
here and there, on the composted ma- 
nure lot, then on the other manure, 
then on the limed one, then they start- 
ed to get restless and finally jumped 
the fence before they touched the sul- 
fate of ammonia lot. The manure lots 
were.clean cut out of the rest of the 
lots. It seems sheep know better than 
agriculturists, an observation one can 
make with other farm animals too. 

Prof. Niklewski, of the University 
of Poznan (Poland), of whom we have 
not heard since the German occupa- 


78 91 
87 0 2 93 


factor in order to keep the soil crum- 
bly and to retain its moisture for a 
larger period extending into a drought, 
as well as to absorb a heavy rainfall 
and counteract erosion. As a matter of — 
fact the famous black virgin prairie 
soil of Russia or the Middle West is 
richest in, that neutral colloidal humus 
to which it owes its. fertility. 

Garden soils which are better culti- 
vated and more frequently provided 
with compost have here the advantage 
over farms, therefore showing better 
humus structure and less erosion. , But 
it is to be hoped that the example set 
by the organic gardener will sooner or 
later also spread to the farmer and 
teach him the importance of humus 
preserving methods. Nature itself has 
set the best example with virgin soils. 
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TOMATOES 
April 30, 1947 
I used compost on my tomatoes last 
summer and did not have any dry rot. 
I also watered them thru the dry 
weather May 20 to Aug. 16, and sure 
had lots of beautiful tomatoes. 
Mrs. Mable A. Lyon, 
R. 1, Greenville, Mich. 
—O— 
WORMS AND POTATOES 
April 11, 1947 
In my garden this year I have a row 
and a half of Irish Potatoes that were 
planted in a furrow that was first 
opened by a plow; a shallow pad of 
wet, partly decayed oak leaves, crawl- 
ing with thousands of earthworms was 
piled on top of the seed, (cut to two 
eyes). These are attracting much at- 
tention, being of deepest green color, 
and even the leaves being almost twice 
as large as well fertilized rows next to 
them, in which good cowlot manure 
only was used. 
R. A. Caldwell, 
Barwick, Ga. 
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THOUSANDS OF YARDS 

December 11, 1946 

You should see my composting pro- 
gram. I now have 7500 cu. yds. of 
excellent top soil stock piled for future 
use, and hundreds of cu. yds. in the 
process of maturing. I just wish I 
had time to write you at length of the 
astounding results we continue to have 


in our landscaping nursery and green- ° 


house operations. 
Paul Pfund, 
Lake Street, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
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TEXTURE IMPROVED 
December 16, 1946 
Perhaps you would like to hear what 
organic: methods have done for our 
garden. It was very heavy clay,and 
lay low. By tile draining we have 
helped the excess water situation and 
by the use of compost made with 
chicken manure the texture has been 
amazingly improved. We spread the 
good word wherever possible and peo- 
ple came to see our compost heaps and 
so the circle widens. 
Mrs. John E. Butler, 
365 Maple Ave., 
Danville, Ky. 


SOIL EASILY WORKED 
December 12, 1946 

Have used six piles since spring, 
Heaps are approximately 6 x 8 or 10. 
Last one is larger as it has to lay till 
spring. 

Needless to say the garden and 
shrubs are a pleasure to work in and 
look at. A child could spade the plot 
where the first compost was spread. 

Wm. Scheffler, 
Aurora, IIl. 
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YOU SEE IT RIGHT AWAY 
Feb, 25, 1947 
Last year I made about half an 
acre ‘of garden on a portion of the 
Ranch which had been used for many 
years before we came here. I had some 
compost to use, but not enough for all, 
so had the first opportunity to see the 
difference 1 it makes. 
“Mrs: C. M. Smith, 
Jubilee Ranch, 
Llano, Calif. 
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PAPAYAS, TOO! 
Papaya in the yard of Fred Ander- 
son, R. R. 3, Box 335, Sarasota, Fla. 


This tree bore 250 fruits and was fais- 


ed the organic way. “The papayas 
weighed from 2 to 7 pounds and were 
the sweetest I have ever raised.” 


GARDEN CLUB RESULTS 


. During the last four years, I have 
made many compost heaps both good 
and bad according to weather condi- 
tions and available pitchfork power, 
but no matter how good or bad they 
were, I have stood out bravely against 
even a flip of chemical fertilizer to 
boost a pea vine. Consequently, the 
hard surface crust which used to fru- 
strate me by getting harder year by 
year has.now become rich and friable 
soil which defies drought and encour- 
ages growth. 

Last summer, scarcely a-bean beetle, 
corn borer or squash borer was to be 
seen—not a brown spot on a tomato 
despite the fact that tomato blight 
nearly ruined every crop in the vicin- 
ity. Even though the garden space 
was reduced by half, there were more 


vegetables of better flavor, than ever . 


shoutin 


before. The plants required less water- 
ing, bore longer and withstood frost 
better. Also the rabbits liked them 
better. 

Today with a practical experience 
of success in organic methods of gar- . 
dening I am glad that I believed in 
the printed word of Sir Albert 
Howard, Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, Eve Bal- 
four and J. I. Rodale when they hurled 
words of anathema against chemical 
stimulants and extolled the virtues of 
organic manures, In their fight to re- 
cover health for the land, for the crops 
and for the people, from now on I shall 
engage, using the weapons near at 
hand that Nature has provided, while 
their battle cry which is— 
HUMUS. 

Mrs. Robert Scott Spilman, 
Kanawha Garden Club, 
Bulletin of The Garden Club 
of America, March 1947 


NATURAL APPROACHES~ - 


March 21, 1947 


I have 2 acres and am trying so 
much that which I read in your maga- 
zine—it sounds good to me, and some 
of it I have proven. Much of it takes 
time so in another year or two I may 
be so enthusiastic I’ll be recommend- 
ing you for the Congressional Medal 
or something. 

There have been no chemicals fed 
or sprayed on my place for 4 years— 
we have very little insect or disease 
trouble. Not a potato bug last year. 
The year before they got on 7 plants 
for about 8 days—did little am 
and then disappeared. Perhaps birds 
ate them. 

Those cobwebs -that form in trees. 
enclosing caterpillars appeared in two 
apple trees. I refused to spray—and 
at 3 different times I saw Blue Jays 
and Goldfinches up there eliminating 
them. They didn’t spread. 

Those are the 2 biggest thrills Or- 
ganic Gardening provided me. 

Irvin J. Blakeman, 
Pine St., 
Perrysburg, Ohio 
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By MELVIN G. GEISER 
Iris Grower, Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas 


D. you want unusual iris to 


bloom with your Chrysanthemums, 
Dahlias and other late fall’ flowers? 
It is now possible due to the efforts of 
the iris hybridizers who in the recent 
years have, rubbed Aladdin’s lamp as 
it were, produced a complete strain of 
re-blooming Iris. In no other flower 
will you find the rainbow:coloring as 
you do in these fall blooming Iris. 

“What skillful limner e’er would choose 

To paint the rainbow’s varying hues, 

Unless to mortal it were given 

To dip his brush in dyes of heaven?” 

—Scott; Idyls of the King 

For cut flowers they are unsur- 
passed if one selects the bloom stalks 
just as the plump buds are beginning 
to open. By cutting the stalk with a 
long diagonal cut. and by changing 
water once a day these flowers will last 
until the last bud on the candelabra 
stalks have bloomed. 

But one is sure to ask—‘Are these 
iris as easy to raise as other iris?” 
The answer to that is definitely— 
“Yes”. Plant as other Bearded Iris 
but preferably on a south sunny ex- 
posure in order to force into bloom 
earlier in the spring. These iris will 
not perform well in either partial or 
full shade. Let the plants rest a month 
after blooming, then water heavily to 
force second crop of bloom—repeat 
until fall. In as much as these iris are 
gross feeders, fertilize with one-half 
inch soil covering of well rotted barn- 
yard manure or compost (do not use 
commercial fertilizers as they have a 
tendency to burn the roots and fre- 
quently cause rot) and work well into 
the soil. I have had the charming 12 
inch Jean Siret (a French variety) 
bloom four different times one year 
with above treatment. Incidentally 
Jean Siret is probably the most reli- 
able of all re-bloomers and well that it 
is too, for as a border its perky yellow 
bloom with flecks of hyssop violet on 


the falls create a lively picture indeed. 

But what about the other re-bloom- 
ers? H. M. Hill of Kansas, Mr. Lap- 
ham of Indiana, the Sass Brothers of 
Nebraska and other hybridizers have 
been working to develop these unusual 
performers. Iris developed here in the 
mid-West have proven ‘themselves 
hardy anywhere and, in addition, they 


- are thoroughly tested for re-blooming 


qualities by our early frosts. But un- 
hike many varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums, the iris varieties listed in most 
iris growers catalogs as Fall or Re- 


. Blooming are just that and rarely does’ 


one miss some bloom even though win- 
ter does come early. This cold frosty 
December day, as I am writing this 
article, I went out into my garden and 
picked a bloom stalk of Sangreal with 
one bloom opened and two lovel 
plump side buds. Sangreal is a 28'inch 
variety hybridized by Jacob Sass. It 
first blooms very early in the spring 
just after the small Easter iris (pwmil- 
la atroviolacea)'is through blooming: 
But here it is for the third time this 
year, blooming. It is a light clear yel- 
low self with a ‘deep orange ‘beard 
slightly ruffled and frilled. ‘The’ styles 
are rich ivory. Planted with any dark 
colored dahlias, the garden is really 
highlighted. 

One of the finest ultramarine blues 
is Ultra, another Sass variety with 2 
to 3 blooms to a stem: This variety 
has a very heavy substance and is of 
rapid increase. Plant Ultra ‘with 
Southland; a deep golden ‘yellow’ of 
very heavy substance. Incidentally 
this latter variety won the American 
Iris Society Award of Merit in 1939 
and is still one of the best: | 

For a splash and dash of red, there 
is October Blaze—an increasingly 


popular sort which this year had''as 
many as 9 blooms on its 36 inch’ stalks. 
This variety is from Clint McDade of 
Tennessee and sometimes is described 
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as a deep dancing red with Wiolet un- 
dertones and glittering gold beard. 
To relieve the somber tones of any 
fall garden planting there is the group 
of white iris, namely Frost Queen and 
White Autumn Queen. These two are 
very similar. in growth and frosty 
white in color, however, the latter is 
slightly larger and has ruffled petals 
with yellow veining at the haft on the 
falls. Another good white is Autumn 
Frost (from Schreiner in Minnesota) 
which is fragrant and has an alabaster 
whiteness with wax like substance. 
During the secent years many hy- 
bridizers have been trying for a true 
“pink” iris. Although the fall bloom- 
ing group does not boast as “pink” a 
representative as the regular group of 
May flowering iris, however, there is 


one, Autumn Dawn (from Nies in Cal- | 


ifornia) which is usually described as 
a ruffled soft pink and smooth yellow 
blend running into a pinkish apricot 
coloring rather than a true bright 
pink. In the higher priced and more 
recent introductions 1s Autumn Sun- 
set, a large blended pink or smoky old 
rose with ivory styles, growing 32 
inches tall. It also is fragrant. 

Another charming setting can be se- 
cured by having a mixed border of 
Olive White and Bountiful Blue—two 
varieties both reliable and of coloring 
indicated by their respective names. 
For the low front border or edging a 
cement walk I have used Autumn 
Queen (a charming 15 inch white) 
mixed with the French variety Lieu- 
tenant de Chavagnac, the 10 inch vio- 
let-bronze-cream combination. This 
latter variety rarely has more than one 
bloom per stem but is very prolific. 

For your dark “black as pitch” iris, 
there is Black Magic in an intense 
deep blue-violet with velvety lustre 
and blackish sheen. Just slightly 
lighter is Eleanor Roosevelt, the 26 
inch Award of. Merit winner, in flour- 
ite purple with blue tipped beard and 
a slight fragrance. September Skies 
runs into the violet purple but the 
branching is rather crowded, however, 
it is one of the most reliable bloomers. 

For an immense lovely uniform blue 


self well branched (11 buds on one 
24 


stalk picked this year) try Martie 
Everest, a 36 inch variety. Although 
rather scarce, it is worth waiting for. 
If you have a hankering after a peach- 
es and cream-like combination, there is 
Autumn Elf and for a dash of bur- 
gundy red thrown in, try October 
Opera. Palest cream is represented by 
Surefire, an offspring of the dwarf Yel- 
low Bird and the fall blooming Au- 
tumn King. Copper colored iris in the 
fall are rare, however Mr. Hill. has 
given us Kansas Ingleside, a large 
warm toned red self with coppery 
sheen and tan styles. This latter sort 
is very free blooming having bloomed 
3 or more times in one year. 

Tucked away in its foliage, one is 
often surprised by the immense blooms 
produced by Golden Harvest, an olive 
or citron yellow with pronounced 
brown veinings. The entire flower has 
a definite frosty- sheen with a greenish 
yellow haft. Polar King leads us to 
perhaps one of the most unusual col- 
orings in the iris family. This variety 
is rather tempermental in blooming 
but its white coloring flushed with a 
pale greenish cast really makes the 
visitors to your garden stop and gasp. 

Along the color lines of Tiffany or 
Siegfried we find the comparatively 
new Gladsong, a yellow ground plicata 
with Tiffany blood. This appears to be 
one of our most promising newer fall 
sorts. Also a fine new red, Priority, 
will soon be appearing in the growers’ 
catalogs, watch for it. 

The possibilities of using these iris 
in landscaping are unlimited. Use an 
evergreen hedge or specimen evergreen 
trees as a background with the late- 
comer Autumn Flame, a deep toned 
red bicolor of heavy substance, plant- 
ed among a medium tall white chry- 
santhemum. In front of that Boston 
Ivy covered wall plant Peggy Bab- 
bington, a wax-like clear yellow, or 
Golden Cataract, a golden yellow cas- 
cading into deep gold, mixed with 
Dorcas Hutcheson or September Skies 
both violet purple in color. , 

Another good arrangement is to 
scatter Autumn Queen and Lieutenant 
de Chavagnac (both described above) 
in crevices of the rock garden among 
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the sedum. May Night, a tiny black- 
ish purple dwarf, can also be used here 
but a word of caution on these dwarfs 
in the rock garden. Locate the-plants 
in well drained crevices so that water 
will not stand around the roots for any 
length of time-——they are very sensitive 
to wet rot with wet feet and no sun. 
Two charming dwarfs not regular 
fall bloomers are Neola, a livid vio- 
let shading to sorghum brown, 
and Stewart, a very dainty and 
small -intense gold yellow nestled 
among its green leaves. Perhaps in 
the not too far future some irisarian 
may develop a reliable re-blooming 


strain from these two varieties. 

But what about the prices on these 
fall blooming iris? Actually they run in 
the same price range as any of the 
dwarfs or tall bearded sorts which 
bloom during the usual blooming sea- 
son. Specific prices range from 20c up 
to $5.00 per rhizome for the newer 
novelties. So why not try to lengthen 
your flower season and w some- 
thing new and different. They are so — 
easy to grow—just divide frequently 
and water well after giving Bd a 
period of rest. Bloom 3 or more times 
a year will be yours for only a little 
added effort. 


Miniature Lime Spreader 


\ 


Here is an extremely handy device to be 
used for spreading lime. The picture shows 
exactly how it should be made. The top opens 
up and you place in it a predetermined a- 
mount of lime. With a gentle shaking action 


you will find that the lime distributes itself: 


evenly without depositing unduly large a- 
mounts in one spot. Ordinary mosquito 
screening provides a good means for permit- 
ting the lime to be shaken through conven- 
iently. 

We used to take a bunch of lime in our 
hands and distribute it but we found that 
some of it came off in cakes, also it go into 
our clothes, hair and mouth. With this de- 


For The Garden ; 


vice you can keep it away from the above- 
mentioned places. 

This device is the idea of J. I. Rodale who 
is. not applying for a patent on the idea. 
Anyone is permitted |to make it, either, for 
himself or for sale to others. Will some en- 
terprising company commercialize this item? 
It looks as if there is a need for it!) °° SiS. 
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Shaggy Rock 


By G. L. WITTROCK 
New York Botanical Garden 


W urn seeking for something un- 
usual in a rock garden planting why 
not try one’ of*the attractive alpine 
group of Androsace, known as “Rock 
Jasmme”. They are pleasing to the 
eye within the bounds of a “rockery” 
or-in “alpine gardens”. The delicate, 
often woolly, tufted masses of plants 
compactly hug the surface of the soil 
and are ‘clustered in colonies from 
which flowering spikes arise most at- 
tractively. The genus is listed with 
over 80 species which are perennial, 
though some are biennial and annual, 
bearing flowers in shades of white and 
red suggesting miniature Primroses, in 
fact, the genus is a member of the 
Primrose family. The genus name, 
Androsace, is an old Greek word with 
no- apparent significance, though one 
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authority states that the word means, 
“the field of a man”. 

Our suggestion, Androsace villosa L. 
may be called the “Hairy Androsace” 
or “Shaggy Rock Jasmine” as describ- 
ed in the species name “villosa”, mean- 


' ing covered with long weak hairs. The 


plants are prostrate in tufted masses 
of short naked stems and stolons sim- 
ilar in habit to our common straw- 
berry plant, spreading over the 
ground, striking root at the nodes from 
the horizontal stems and the tips of 
the stolons, thus forming tufted masses 
at close intervals. The individual plant 
is no more than one inch high consist- 
ing of a compact rosette of very woolly 
basal leaves, each leaf being stalkless, 
very linear and the whole rosette mea- 
suring only one half to one inch wide 


& 


| 


and high; they have a slight and not 


unpleasant acid taste. This carpet of 
plants is an attraction throughout the 
season, the woolly and shaggy char- 


_acter "always being conspicuous in 


spite of the delicate, comparatively 
miniature form of the plant colonies. . 

From the basal leaves a solitary 
floral stem often arises usually from 
one-half to 2 inches high. It is brown 
to reddish in color and is slightly 
hairy. This stem or scape, as it is often 
called, bears a flat-topped cluster of 
flowers, below which there is a whorl 
of 5 to 7 green leaf-like bracts, each 
bract being similar in shape to the 
basal leaves, though much_ smaller, 
The flowers within the umbel are one 
third of an inch across, white or rose 
in. color with a yellowish-red ring in 
the throat. Each involucre head or 
umbel bears from 2 to 6 flowers, 
though one-flowered varieties are 
known. Only a few seeds are produced. 

The species is found native and 
common in the Swiss Alps, Austria, 
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Afghanistan, Asia 
Minor, India and western Tibet at al- 
titudes from 12,000 to 17,000 feet. The 
species was introduced into cultivation - 
as an alpine plant in 1768 by Prof. de 
Sauffure. 


the Caucasus, 


The plants are hardy in respect to 
cold and thrive well in limestone soil; 
the soil must be well drained. They do 
not tolerate, hot.summer sun and thus 
must be planted so that they are in 
partial shade during the summer 
months and assured free air citcula- 
tion, watering frequently in dry sum- 
mer months. 


The plants are readily propagated. 
by root division, seeds and by cuttings. 
This charming alpine plant is most 
suitable for a northern aspect of a 
steep rockery. It is not generally re- 
commended because of its difficult cul- 
ture, but this should be a challenge to 
plant lovers of alpine and rock garden: 
plants. Even partial success rewards . 
the effort with color and effect. 


DOT On Crops Can Poison Meat 


FROM THE N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM—May 23, 1947 
By the Associated Press. 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Congress found out today that DDT 
showed up in the meat, milk and butter of cows fed on crops dusted 


with the insecticide. 


Dr. P. N. Annand, chief of the Entomology Bureau,. also testified 
at House hearings on funds for the Agriculture Department that too 
much DDT might poison the soil and that it had permitted some pests 
to increase because it killed parasites that preyed on them. 

The testimony was made public today. 


Dr. Annand said: 


“In addition to the soil hazard, it has been found- recently that 
there is a considerable accumulation in the meat of animals that are 
fed on forage dusted with DDT. It builds up in the meat, particularly 
_in the fats, and where forage crops are fed that have a high DDT 
residue the amount that accumulates in the animal fat is rather 


astounding.” 


Rep. Everett M. Dirksen (R., Ill.) inquired: 
“Is its toxicity destroyed by preparing over,a fire?” 
“It comes through just as toxic as when it is fresh,” Dr. Annand 


replied. 


He said there was more concern over secretion of DDT in. milk, : 


because it concentrates in the butterfat, so that butter might have. 


fairly high quantities. 


The department, he said, was not ee, ang for forage 


crops to be fed to milk cows. 
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Garden 


NortH TEMPERATE Zone: Vegetable plants can be set out in most places, 
especially broccoli, Brussels sprouts, late cabbage, cauliflower. You may sow 
Chinese cabbage, endive, kale, peas, and late beets. The time for late potatoes 
is about past by the first week of the month. This describes Delaware condi- 
tions. In Oregon, bush beans are planted till July 15, fall peas from July 15. 


Succession crops of radish, leaf and head lettuce (sown into the open and 
thinned later), turnips, spinach are indicated. In North Dakota, for example, 
the date for winter radish is usually July 4. 


Storage crops—you may store turnips, winter radish (either Spanish Black 
or large White), rutabagas, endive, carrots, cabbage, cauliflower, red cabbage 
in a cool cellar for several months, and thus avail yourself of fresh unpreserved 

. winter food from your own organic. growth. 


Flower gardening allows especially the making of cuttings from ripening 
wood. Be careful not to propagate patented roses, but make others, taking the 
cut a little below a node or joint or rather eye. Keep shaded and moist, but do 
so by sinking most of the cutting into the ground. 


' Preserve flower seeds oi special varieties, do not force Delphiniums into 
too much bloom by cutting out stems too forcibly. 


_ Summer pruning of fruit trees rather well established does away with the 
thinning problem, yet produces none of the useless water sprouts. The strength 
of the tree will be used by the ripening fruit. 


Tue SoutHern Garven: In Alabama, they transplant Rutgers tomatoes by 
the middle of the month; in Southern California, beets, broccoli, carrot, cauli- 
flower, corn, endive, lettuce, peppers, radish, tomatoes, turnips are sown or 
planted. In Southern Georgia, celery plants, pole and lima beans; in Virginia, 
bush beans, beets, broccoli, late cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, Chinese 
. cabbage, collards, corn, leaf lettuce, rutabaga, tomato may be sown or planted. 


Prune shrubs that get going too rapidly, cut tree branches that have been 
bothering you NOW. Consider the nesting needs of birds before you cement up 
all holes in old trees. Water glads, they thrive on it. Make succession sowings 
of zinnia, cosmos, portulaca. 


Lawns can be spoiled by too many sprinklings. Grasses normally go into 
their summer rest period, so do not force them to make extensive growth which 
then you will only have to mow off frequently. 


In frost-free areas, take out tulips and store them for at least ten days in 
a moderately cold ice-box and expose them at least to one or two good freezings. 
To put them in a box, filled with barely moist sand and to freeze the package 
solid is sound practice. Then you will get tulip flowers again next year. Other 
bulbs may be rested now as their rest period has arrived. 
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Candytuft 


Candytuft Beds ail 


By CUMMINGS |) 
Professor, University of Vermont 


genus Iberis, is 


well adapted to any place in the gar-- 


den where the soil is good and the sun 
may shine on the plants. It has a long 
flowering season; in fact, there are but 
few hardy perennials that afford a 
more prolonged flowering period than 
this one, lasting a month or more, 
Experience shows that Iberis. does 
best if seeds are sown outdoors where 
it is to grow in April.or.May; ‘and 
when the plants are well up, thin. them 
to the desired distance apart, Seeds 
may also be sown. in. July, for fall: 
flowers. For cut flower production it 
is best to have-the plants about one 
foot asunder. Candytuft can be grown 
in pots for window decoration, three 
plants to.a pot... . 
Candytuft is very. fragrant, resem- 
bling the sweet alyssum) in this, re- 
spect. It is most useful as a border 
plant or for edging, but gives a fine 
effect if sown in sizeable beds for mass 
effect in color and form. It is also 


good in the rock garden. The Giant 


white variety has been much improved 


through “selection and has flowers of . 
good size borne in large trusses di- 
spersed well above the leaves. Candy-. 
tuft is sweet, it is beautiful and is 
worth its space in any garden and gen 


-erally quite satisfactory. 


Tenore. species, Iberis tenoreana from 
Italy, is shown in the picture taken at 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


. Tberis is from Iberia in Spain, the 
native home of candytuft. Iberis sem- 
pervirium is a good edging species 
which is evergreen with white flowers’ 
in raceme-like heads. Iberis umbellata 
the Globe candytuft, is an annua 
eighteen inches tall and has several 
color varieties of pink, violet and red. 
The perennial species Iberis semper- 
viens, is low growing and compact, 
somewhat woody at the base with 
white flowers that become lilac with. 
age. Iberis amara, the Rocket candy- 
tuft, is a small hairy annual with large 
fragrant flowers. 
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Raising worms in the cellar in grape boxes. 


JS, 
Organic Gardener s ? 


By L. H. JOHNSON 


Vie question seems to be gaining 
more and more ‘publicity as time goes 
on. Ever since the day of Chas. Dar- 
win, when the value of the earthworm 
to our economic life was first estimat- 
ed, there have been rounds of argu- 
ments between the Scientists and 
Farmers. Some farmers claim he’s 
good for crops and are “preaching the 
gospel of the earthworm”. Scientists 
argue that he has wiggled into too 
much publicity as a crop aid and are 
“cold” and antagonistic to this idea. 

On December 26th, 1946 at a meet- 
ing in Boston of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advancement of Science, 
this battle report was brought up by 
two men of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Henry Hopp and Homer 
T.. Hopkins. Apparently they didn’t 
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take sides, but reported that the earth- 


- worm has been “extolled as a soil 


builder” in recent articles in national 
magazines and that someone is writing 
a book titled “Earthworm Farming”. 
Dr. Hopp is already on record for the 
earthworm on which he published an 
extremely fine article (Organic Gar- 
dening, Oct. 1946)—Can this question 
be settled in a convincing logical way, 
one way or another? 

I feel therefore, that it is for those 
who have had experience and knowl- 
edge of the subject to defend which 
ever side they choose. It is for this 
reason that I would like to add my ex- 
perience in support of the earthworm. 
I feel that the “proof of the pudding is 
in the eating” and when I see results in 
front of my eyes, science or no science, 
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I am in favor of whatever it was that 
produced satisfactory results. 


Six years ago I came across a maga- 
zine ad that offered for sale a new 
breed of earthworm. At first I thought 
someone had-found a worm that would 
guarantee to catch more fish. Not so! 
It was a new breed that had been de- 
veloped to increase soil fertility. This 
intrigued me, as I have always had an 
“eye” for anything new that would 
improve the soil economically. Could 
worms do it?—I wondered. I knew 
that Chas. Darwin, many years ago, 
unearthed a lot of facts concerning the 
earthworm and what it could accom- 
plish in the way of soil aeration, an 
improver of the soil and a general aid 
to the growth of plants. Now what 
did these worms have that Darwin’s 
didn’t? Upon further investigation I 
learned that a practicing physician in 
Texas decided to go further with this 
worm matter than Darwin. 


There have always béen certain ob- 
jections by a lot of people to having 
too many earthworms in the soil of 
their gardens and lawns, as I have 
often found when treating lawns and 
golf courses. A greenskeeper friend of 
mine used to get out early in the 
morning with a long whip-like bamboo 
pole and go over the putting green to 
destroy all worm-casting mounds 
which might cause an ardent golfer to 
lose his temper or a shot under par. 
Now for one thing, this new breed of 


worms is supposed to deposit their 


castings in their ground channels. and 
not on the surface of the soil. That 
alone seemed good news to me. On 
further investigation, I also learned 
that they were prolific breeders—more 
so than the common earthworm. 


That ad was successful so far as I 
was concerned. It attracted my atten- 
tion, aroused my curiosity and got my 
name on the dotted line. 

In a few days I received a small box 
that contained so-called mature breed- 
ers, egg capsules and culture, together 
with instruction on how to proceed 
raising earthworms indoors. It seemed 
too simple to be true. All I did was to 


secure a few boxes that had been used 
for shipping grapes, bored a half dozen 
-holes in the bottom, over which I 
placed a doubled square of burlap, 
filled the box with a mixture of garden 
soil, rotted manure, peat moss and 
some cornmeal. After wetting this 
mixture well I placed the contents of 
the box containing the worms equall 
among these three boxes, covered wit 
wet burlap and set in a dark corner 
in the basement. 


For the following several months I ~ 
would add table scraps a couple of 
times a week that consisted of most 
everything but rinds of citrus fruits. I 
noticed that melon rinds were par- 
ticularly relished by the worms as was 
anything containing fats and sugars. 
Since soil moisture is very important 
in the raising of worms, I kept them 
watered about once a week. 


When the ground became workable 
in the early Spring, I dug a pit about 
six feet long, three feet wide and two 
feet deep at the edge of the garden and 
in the shade of a large spruce tree. ~ 
This was filled with alternate layers of 
garden soil, manure and humus-.from 
the. compost pile. When I dumped the 
contents of the worm boxes into the 
pit, I found to my surprise that each 
box contained hundreds of worms 
ranging from small thread-like young 
ones to adults three inches long. 


After about six months in the pit, I 
figured that I had sufficient worms to 
do some experimenting of my own. I 
had some garden and flower seed and 


_ they were ready for transplanting, so I 


selected two spinach plants as near the 
same size as possible and placed them 
in 4” pots containing good garden soil. 
To one I added about fifteen adult 
worms and the other was used as a 
check. Within a very short time I 
could notice a little difference in the 
leaf coloring, and at the end of three 
weeks the plant having the benefit of 
the worms was almost twice the size 
of the other. 


I then decided to see what benefit 
could be derived from the soil that 
had passed through the digestive 


Starting the test: Spinach plants in pots, the left pot has soil with worms, = right 
pot ordinary garden soil. 


Results: The same Spinach after three weeks. 
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tracts of the worm, so I placed two 
cabbage plants of equal size in three 
inch pots, one containing worm casts, 
the other ordinary garden soil. In 
about. two weeks the plant in the 
worm casts was several times the size 
of the check plant. 


I was interested in learning just 
what it was that was responsible for 
the difference in growth, so I sent sam- 
ples of both types of soil to the Agri- 
cultural Department of Penn State 
College for analysis. The report as 
shown here tells its own story. I was 
particularly interested in the consider- 
able increase of permeability (the abil- 
ity to absorb water quickly) of the 
soil containing the worm castings. It 
seems to me that this alone would 
prove of sufficient value to the farmer 
to warrant their existence in the soil. 


Lab. Nos. 9355-9356 
July 10, 1944 


Mr. Leonard H. Johnson 
Landisville, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Johnson: 


This concerns the two samples of 


soil about which we have had some. 


correspondence. Sample #1 is sup- 
posed to have passed through an earth 
worm, consists of earthworm casts. 
Sample #2 is supposed to fairly repre- 
sent the original soil which has not 
passed through the earthworm. 


If both of these samples were care- 
fully taken it is quite clear from our 
analysis that the earthworm casts are 
both physically and nutritionally su- 
perior to the ordinary soil. This is re- 
vealed by the following figures: 


No. 1 (casts) 


Nitrogen 1000 # per A. 140 # per A. 
Phosphorus 40 20 
Potash 900 330 
Calcium 7000 2800 
Magnesium 700 120 
Aluminum 
pet 7.6 7.5 
ime Required 
Organic Matter 4.6 
Probable Permeability 69.3 26.7 


It is very clear from. the above a- 
nalysis that both samples. are neutral 
and well supplied with organic matter, 
No. 1 being better supplied than No. 3 
The available nutrients are consider- 
ably higher in No. 1 than in No. 2, No. — 
1 may be approaching a dangerously 
high concentration of nitrates and pot- ~ 
assium. With reference to the. prob- 
able permeability, this is a value which 
we have developed at this institution 
for characterizing the degree of granu- 
lation in soils. A probable pernneabil, 
ity of 69.3 would be considered high 
permeably or have a large number, of 
good sized granules while 26.7 would 
be considered quite poor. It is to be 
expected that worm casts. would show. 
a high permeability. 

I am personally interested in: ob- 
serving these differences both nutri- 
tionally and physically and I am won, 
dering whether the large, nutritional 
differences are due entirely to the ef- 
fect of the worm and its alimentary 
tract. or whether additional food. was 
placed on and in this soil from which 
the worm casts were obtained. I would 
be pleased to have your information 
on this line. 

I am sending under separate cover 
copies of certain technical papers 
which deal with permeability as you 
may be interested in these and also a 
copy of our bulletin on soil testing. 

Very truly yours, 
F. G. Merkle 
Professor of Soil Technology 


During the following summer I con- 
tinued with other experiments such as 
adding a few handfuls of worms, egg 
capsules, etc. to some tomato plants 
that had previously been fertilized 


No. 2 (Original soil) 
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with a commercial fertilizer and to 
plants that had received ho fertilizer. 
In this case I could see little difference 
in the plants as they approached ma- 
turity. The worm fed plants seemed 
to equal those that had received fer- 
tilizer, but I would like to have had 
an analysis of the fruit. The difference 
may have shown up there. At least 
they tasted better. 

One conclusion can be made how- 
ever. There is more economy in rais- 
ing tonf€toes in worm infested soil 
than by fertilizing each year. Once the 
worms are in the soil they are there 
year after year. 

I would like to mention the exper- 
ience of a few others who have had 
success in their experiments with the 
earthworm. 

Mr. John Edwin Hogg reports in the 
January 1941 issue of Nature Maga- 
zine, similar results in his tests on 
castor beans grown in soil that had 
been well worked with earthworms. 
He found the oil content of these 
beans was about 100% greater, and 
their size and appearance offered a 
remarkable contrast. 


Dr. George Oliver Sheffield, a de- 
scendant of James Oliver, inventor of 
the steel plow, carried on extensive 
experiments on his five acre farm in 
Fort Worth, Texas, prior to his recent 
death. Primarily, he was testing out 
some of Darwin’s theories and state- 
ments, and had unquestionable evid- 
ence that Darwin was right. 

He found that he could raise worms 
by the billions by simply making a 
home for them, feeding them well and 
encouraging them to be fruitful. With 
an abundant supply for experiments, 
he “planted” them in his gardens, 
around fruit tree, in the lawn, in fact 
all over his.property. His friends were 
amazed by the beauty of his trees, 
gorgeous flowers, super-flavored straw- 
berries, and asked how he did it. He 
kept this a secret for a number of 
years. He finally sold his medical 
practice and opened an office in Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Texas as Landscape 
Engineer. All the time he was holding 
his tongue in his cheeks in the hopes 
that no one would ever read that 
musty old book of Darwin’s and be- 
come a competitor. 


Cabbage grown in worm castings and in garden soil. 
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In 1929 he finally decided that the 
importance of the earthworm to the 
American farmer was too great to be 
kept a secret. He published.a book in 
1941 outlining what he had learned 
and how the earthworm could serve 
the farmer in enriching his soil eco- 
nomically. It is really since:this ad- 
vent that the scientists have taken up 
the matter and expressed their doubts 
as to the benefits this lowly worm 
renders. The copyright of this book 
is held now by Organic Gardening and 
the book has reappeared as an issue 
of the Gardeners’. Book Club. 

The Farm Journal, February 1945, 
reports the evidence offered by Chris- 
topher Gallup of Eastern Connecticut 
that earthworms have increased his 
yield of corn from 80 to 196 bu. per 
acre, by encouraging them to multiply 
in his corn fields through a system of 
cultivation similar to that advocated 
by Mr. Edward Faulkner in “Plow- 
mans Folly”. 

From the pen of the late Mr. T. A. 
Weston, who was Associate Editor of 
“Florists Exchange” and a man with 
an endless store of plantsman knowl- 
edge, came the following excerpt. from 


- Readers Digest. “Every form of life 


may be said to do its part in the 
continuance of our world, and not the 
least important are the agencies of de- 
composition, which include lowly ani- 
mals, fungi and bacteria. Among the 
first named are earthworms. On un- 
tilled soil they pull down organic mat- 
ter into the ground where it is at- 
tacked by bacteria and fungi. The 
worms eat the decaying material along 
with the soil and thus help to enrich 
it. Complete absence of worms is an 
infallible sign that calcium or lime is 
lacking, because worms can’t live 
without it. This explains the forma- 
tion of some peats, the soil being so 
acid that worms are not present to 
drag down surface material which lies 
and does not fully decay”. ° 

In American Fruit Grower, Novem- 
ber 1942, there appeared an article by 
Claire Giles “Worms for Prosperity”, 
from which I have taken the following 


excerpts: “Various branches of the 
Government aré experimenting with 
the use of earthworms such as those 
made from the Forestry Service, im- 

regnating seedling pines growing in 
hard decomposed granite in the Sierra 
Madre Forest Reserve, each tree being 
carefully marked. These conifers grew 
in two years to a height usually re- 
quiring five”. 

“In a report to the Government 
after the Mississippi Valley floods, a 
reclamation engineer named Mason 
said that with the use of earthworms. 
the soil could be reclaimed in about 
eighteen months, but without them it 
would require at least ten years”. 

You may ask “why do you think 
that agricultural scientists are not re- 
sponsive to the earthworm theory and 
pe little or no interest?” To begin 


‘with, some time ago I wanted to col- 


lect what information I could on the 
subject and turned first to the bul- 
letins of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
and many of the State Colleges, but 
in none did I find where any experi- 
ments had been carried out in-an ef- 
fort to prove that the earthworm was 
beneficial to the farmer in any way. 

It seems to me that experiments of 
this nature can and should be carried 
on by the various agricultural agencies 
employing scientists, since we pay the 
bill anyway. New and revolutionary 
ideas, although some are old as-Nature 
herself, are not likely to be welcomed 
by the academic wgrld of agriculture; 
they often upset theories that these 
scientists had previously taught the 
farmer, and they are reluctant in giv- 
ing in. 

Since politics seems to enter all 
branches of services rendered by Gov- - 
ernment bureau men, one might su- 
spect that there is a political reason 
for seme of this valuable information 
being kept from the farmer. Many 
things have been taught the farmer 
that is really more beneficial to the 
manufacturers of chemical fertilizers, 
farm machinery and prepared high 
priced feeds, than to the farmer or the 
soil. 
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THIS IS THE LAST TIME I shall 
appear in an assistant editorial ca- 
pacity before the readers of Organic 
Gardening with whom I had so many 
pleasant contacts through the years. 
It was an interesting epoch in the 
history of organic matters. When I 
came, Mr. Rodale’s Pay Dirt was just 
going to press; it awakened a wide in- 
terest and brought the organic move- 
ment to the attention of many who 
had until then not heard of Organic 
Gardening magazine. As I am leaving, 
Mr. Rodale is just about to establish a 
Foundation which will investigate the 
part of organics in plant and animal 
feeding. I have learned something as 
I ran my place organically and I have 
tried to make my contributions; but 
other duties and older interests are 
calling too, and I wish therefore to 
part from the readers in the hope that 
they will continue to become even bet- 
ter organic gardeners in the future 
than they have been in the past. There 
is no limit to experiences and learning. 


A FEW NEWS items now. Seed 
World writes: 


“A warning that seed and fruit pro- 
duction is being greatly reduced 
through the destruction of wild bees, 
by insecticides intended for harmful 
' insects, was recently given to Virginia 
horticulturists by Dr. James Hamble- 
ton, U.S.D.A. He stated that, red 
clover in Virginia, which ordinarily 
produces eight to ten bushels of seed 
per acre, is now yielding only about 
nine-tenths of a bushel because the 
bee pollinators have been. destroyed. 
Cucumbers, watermelons, pumpkins, 
and the majority of fruits and legumes 
are among the things requiring bee 
pollination, he pointed out.” 
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form new individuals. 


by H. K. MEYER 


Over the Fence 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER .'re- 
ported in April as follows: 

“Benzene Hexachloride, the new 
British insecticide, has strange effects 
on the single-celled citizens of the mi- 
croscopic world, Dr. LI]. Lloyd of the 
University of Leeds has discovered. 
When paramecia, normally neat little 
slipper-shaped swimming animals, are 
kept in water containing the poison in 
dilutions of from one to ten parts per 
million, they lose their power to divide 
Instead, 
they slowly grow larger, until they are 
50% longer and broader than normal. 
After a while the poison finishes its 
work, and they die. 

“Freak forms have also been ob- 
served in some of the lower-strength 
solutions. Here the cells apparently 
have not entirely lost the drive for 
cell-division, but they cannot complete 
it, and produce “Siamese-twin” ani- 
mals. If some of these doubled forms 
are placed in clear water, a veritable 
frenzy of cell-division takes place, with 
animals, and even separated parts of 


animals, produced in all sizes and a 


wide variation in abnormal numbers 
of body parts.” 


H. J. MULLER, the Nobel Prize 
winner, whom we have frequently 
mentioned in these columns beside his 
friend Edgar Altenburg, the geneticist, 
told the New York Academy of Med- 
icine a few months ago that physicians 
should be very careful before they 
used x-ray treatment. X-rays affect 
the chromosome system and produce 
changes in the hereditary set-up. This 
is terrific! For such gene changes will 
spread through the populations and 
then there will be no normal humans 
left. It was then shown that faulty 
unnatural processes, that are vigorous 
of action, may even be the cause of 
cancer. 
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Hints From the Cite. 


By RAYMOND GREEN 


"Pie is the gardener. From time 
to time I will pass on to you the good 
points in growing. Growing is an art 
that has to be acquired by long prac- 
tice and experience and sometimes our 
experiences don’t turn out to our ex- 
pectations. Perhaps these helpful 
hints I have gathered through practice 
will help improve your garden. 
Every spring we get that fever to 
plant, and after we plant those seeds 
we get down on our knees and scratch 
around sort of, to see if our plants are 
on their way. Now in July those seeds 
are growing plants. The hard work to 
keep them growing. can sometimes be 
made easier and faster. July is the 
month for transplanting. The late cab- 
bage, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, endive and late root crops 
have to be planted or transplanted. 
Transplanting can be made easy. 
Water is seldom needed if you are 
using compost. Every gardener should 
take advantage of weather conditions. 
Every time it rains or is mucky and 
cloudy you should be thinking to 
yourself, “what do I have to be trans- 
planted?” When the soil contains a 
minimum of moisture you can trans- 
plant best by using a heavy foot. “Use 
a heayy foot” means that after you 
have placed your plant and covered 
its roots with soil you should place 
your foot on both sides of the plant 
and press the ground firmly. When 
the ground is comfacted firmly capil- 
lary attraction of soil moisture brings 
the moisture up to the roots. Water- 


ing is necessary when soil conditions - 


warrant it. A lot of people use water 
to firm the ground around the roots 


of their plants when watering would. 


not be needed. Early in the morning, 
have you noticed how moist your foot 
prints are? Before transplanting, water 


‘your plant roots thoroughly with a 


solution made from compost in a bar- 
rel of water. Delay transplanting on 
hot sunny days till late afternoon or 
evening. 

Everybody likes to see straight 
rows. An easy way to make straight 
rows is to make a hand marker out of 
six inch wide boards, three quarters or 
one inch thick. The marker can be 
constructed so that two sets of varying 
widths will be on one marker. Two 
markers most popular are the eighteen 


and twenty-four inch marker and the — 
thirty and thirty-six inch marker. 


Using a six inch wide board cut four 
pieces 12 inches long and one piece 18 
inches long. Cut 6” long V’s to a 4” 
point on the 12” pieces, and 6” V’s on 
both ends of the 18” piece, making 
sure your V’s are only 6” long. If you 
are making an 18” and 24” marker you 
nail your 18” piece in the center of a 
board 4% ft. long. Use a rule and 
place one of your 12” pieces 24” from 
center marker on one side of board and 
‘the other 12” piece 24” on the other 
s'"> -f center marker. Measure your 
distance iroin center of point of center 
marker. Now you have a two row 
marker for planting 24” rows. On the 
other side of marker place a 12” piece 
18” from center marker and the other 
12” piece 18” on the other side. Now 


by turning the marker around you’ 


have a two row marker for planting 
18” rows. Next nail a strip 3” wide 
and 4% ft long across center of mark- 
er. To this you nail your handle which 
should be 5’ long and then two bracing 
strips. The handle is best if made out 
of a 6” wide board with a 3” wide 
piece 12” long nailed across it 3” from 
end of handle. This cross piece makes 
it easy to guide when marking out 
your rows. By using a string to make 


your first row you can mark out any - 


number of rows, always leaving the 
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last row as a guide to mark-out the 
next rows. 

If after marking out your rows you 
wish to apply composted humus you 
can dig your holes, place a forkful of 
compost in each hole, cover with soil 
and then transplant your plant. When 
you are planting celery you can dig a 
continuous trench by following your 
mark. Apply two inches depth of com- 
post, cover with ground and plant 
your celery plants six inches apart. To 
keep your row straight lay out a line 
over your covered trench and mark 


a> 


out a shallow row wis’ . noe. No 


trowel is necessary for planting celery, . 


just place plants in shallow mark and 
puli ground from the side of furrow 
and firm the ground well around roots 
with your hands. When planting in 
hills as for cucumbers, squash or 
melons here are two ways to plant 
them: Shovel out your holes and apply 
a forkful of compost. Firm the com- 
post with a hoe and spread your seed 
on top of the compost. Cover the seed 
with one inch of fine soil and firm with 
the back of your hoe. The other 
method is that after putting your com- 
post in the holes, cover with ground so 
as to make a hill. Spread your seed 
(10 to 12 seeds) on top of your hill 
and press each seed into the ground 
with your finger. Make sure you press 
each seed about one half to one inch 
deep. Firm the soil with your hand. 

A few more helpful hints to remem- 
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ber. When picking weeds use a basket. 
After you have filled your basket use 
the weeds for composting. The same 
applies to bean bushes. While picking 
the last of the beans, pull out the 
stalks and use them for composting. 
Bean bushes are wonderful for com- 
posting if used while they are green 
and dry, if wetted down with water. 
By pulling your bushes and using 
them for compost you destroy the 
beetles present and the breeding 
ground for future bean beetle infesta- 
tions. After your beans are out just 
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hoe the space up and plant a late root 
crop. In hot weather pull your bushes 
and rick them in the shade. 

Some pointers on flagstone walks. 
Before placing your stones, broadcast 
lawn seed over the area you intend 
putting your flagstone. As you level 
each stone your grass seed will tend to 
work into the area between the stones. 
Make sure you leave a hollow under 
each stone and it will not tip or move 
out of place when walking on it before 
your grass holds it jn place. You can 
make these hollows by using the han- 
dle of a trowel. 

While harvesting sweet corn try 
picking it early in the morning. Soak 
it in cold water and place in a cool 
room or refrigerator. Most of all make 
sure you eat it that same day. 

This column on gardening will give 
you some helpful hints to make your 
gardening easier and more successful, | 
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for growing flowets and vegetables is 
really an art requiring a lot of hard 
work. But as you gather your harvest 
or admire your work you will have 
that certain feeling of satisfaction and 
pride, and down deep that twinkle and 


inward smile for your own. If you 
have a gadget or special way for doing 
things ‘around the garden write to 
the Gardener and I will pass it on to 
our friends. Just write The Gardener, 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


Hemerocallis 


McFarland 


Hemerocallis, (' Day Lilies) 


By. L. L. Dolson 


CONTRARY TO popular opinion, the Hemerocallis or Day Lily, 


is not a native of this country but originated in China. It will grow 
any place, either in partial shade or full sun; but-does best if well 
supplied with plenty of humus. For best results fertilize only with 
home-made compost, well-rotted cow manure and bone meal. I have 
seen Hemerocallis blooming beautifully in one spot for over fifteen 
years, but they do better and are more floriferous if divided about 


every five years. 


Hyperion, the kind illustrated, is among the best of the pale yellow 
varieties; but new hybrids come in all colors from light yellow to pink, 
red and dark maroon. Your seed catalog lists varieties that bloom 
from early spring until frost. Hemerocallis are “musts” for the modern 


perennial border. 
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Oe Curadbtlods Vegetables 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


Professor Emeritus, University of Vermont 


and melons, pumpkins 
and cucumbers constitute our cucurbit- 
ous vegetables. The denotation comes 
from Cucurbita, the Latin name of the 
genus. These plants are often referred 
to as “vine crops,” for all the fruits are 
borne on herbaceous vines that trail 
over the ground. Each species is im- 
portant in one way or another for do- 


mestic use or commercial sale, and 


each has its place in the national food 
economy. All are important in the 
home vegetable garden and are profit- 
able to grow under good cultural con- 
ditions. 


General Requireménts 


All members are warm temperature 
plants,—not tolerating even. a slight 
frost without harm; all are insect pol- 
linated; all grow quickly; all thrive in 
a wide variety of soils but they need 
prompt attention as the fruits ap- 
proach maturity or commercial size. 
Watermelon is the only one to toler- 
ate a somewhat acid soil. 


Squashes are Nutritious 


This vegetable displays a wide va- 
riety for there are many kinds and 
they vary much in size, shape, color, 
season and quality. Cucurbita max- 
ima includes the true squashes which 
are distinguished from pumpkins by a 
soft stem. True squashes include the 
Hubbard, Essex Hybrid, Delicious, 
Buttercup and Banana, also King of 
Mammoth and Mammoth White. The 
largest pumpkins are_ technically 
squashes. The first varieties named 
above are the most important but 
Buttercup is notable for its convenient 
size and high quality; and Butternut 
is very prolific and has orange fleshed 
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fruits. Acorn is also good for individ- . 
ual servings. Winter squashes will keep 
for several months in a dry cool place, 
and be good all the while; they are 
nutritious. Summer squashes, how- 
ever, have low food values and are 


highly perishable. The Golden Cushaw 


variety is of extra quality. It has good 
flavor, much vitamin content, and 
long keeping properties. Yellow 
squashes are richer than non-yellow 
ones. : 

In raising squashes, a good texture 
loam soil is best. A forkful of well rot- 
ted manure with a handful of lime 
added to it and worked into the soil 
for each hill will do wonders in stimu- 
lating. early growth. Plant in hills 8- 
10 feet apart. Tend them well. 

Do not let frost touch the mature 
fruits. Cover them or harvest before 
frosted. Squashes change in storage. 
The starch first changes to sugar so 
that. over-dry squashes become sweet 
after 6-8 weeks. If kept too long the 
sugar breaks down and the quality de- 
teriorates. They can be cooked or 
dried and freshened as desired; or can- 
ned for later use. Squash pie is an ex- 
cellent dessert product, and in much 
demand in its season. 


Muskmelons Rate High ° 


A fully ripe, sweet, rich muskmelon 
is the epitome of garden products, for 
there is nothing better for breakfast 
or for. dessert, and as for ease of -col- 
lecting and economy in preparation, 
nothing exceeds a good melon. 

But before we get started on this 
story, let us note that muskmelons— 
not cantaloupes, are. most. generally 
grown in this country. A true ¢anta- 
loupe has a warty exterior, while a real 
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muskmelon is netted on the surface. 
These distinctions hold even though 
the true names are often confused and 
used interchangeably. 

It is the flavor, the fragrance, and 
the texture that gives prime quality to 
a melon. But there are four important 
vitamins in the flesh that also give 
value to the fruit. Muskmelons have a 
higher food value than watermelons, 
for they possess: A, the carotene; B, 
the thiamine; C, the antiscorbutic 
acid, and B?, the riboflavin. More- 
over, they are classed in group four or 
those crops ranking 16-31 in nutrients 
per pound, acre, and man hours, thus 
giving good returns. 

Climate. Muskmelons are warm cli- 
mate plants. They need, according to 
variety, from 85 to 120 days of frost- 
free weather from seed to maturity. 
They will not withstand any frost. 
Warm nights as well as warm days are 
a prime requirement for rapid growth 
and fine quality. Hence the grower 
must select the short season varieties 
or lengthen the season. And this he 
can do by advancing the growth in the 
spring under shelter; or piece out the 
season in the fall by selecting a nearly 
frost-free location, or giving shelter or 
protection against the first fall frost. 
The most successful procedures aim to 
combine all these expedients to get full 
returns. 

Soil. Muskmelons do best in sandy 
loam, for here they develop the highest 
quality and best fruits in sunny condi- 
tions. The land should be in good tilth, 
should have much manure. Work the 
land to suppress weéds and conserve 
moisture. Keep it clean and soft. 

Varieties. Experienced growers know 
what is best for their location. Others 
need some limits on what to select. 
Among the better kinds are Hale Best, 
88 days, which heads the list. It is 


medium in size, nearly round, slightly © 


ribbed, and clearly and deeply netted. 
It has thick orange flesh of high qual- 
ity. Emerald Gem, 90 days, is fine for 


~ home gardens. It is small, very early 


and of fine quality, poorly netted, and 
has orange flesh. Bender, 85 days, is 
well adapted to the northeast district. 


It is gray-green in color on the surface, 
but little netted, and has orange flesh. 
Delicious, 86 days, resembles Bender, 
which needs 96 days. Hearts of Gold 
and Honey Rock need 85 days and do 
better in southern New England. And 
for a novelty a few hills of Banana 
Melon, a 98 day one, shaped like a cu- 
cumber or banana, have much fra- 
grance, and are worth trying. 

Ripening. High quality Lipeils on 
full healthy foliage, full maturity and 
warm sunny weather. When the stem 
parts from the fruit, leaving a circular 
depression, the melon is ripe or “full 
slip”. It is “half slip” when half the 
scar adheres to the fruit and half to 
the stem. The fruit should be yellow 
between the nets, not green, for high 
quality. Let the fruit ripen on the. 
vines. ‘ 


Watermelons Profitable 


These are the most highly commer- 
cialized members of the  cucurbit 
group, being extensively cultivated in 
the southern states, and are usually 
grown on sandy soil; often on newly 
cleared land which may be rather acid. 
Watermelons require a long warm sea- 
son. Its culture is general throughout 
the south from Florida and Georgia to 
California. But it can be grown in 
New Jersey, New York, and Michigan, 
and short season varieties in southern 
New England. It is sensitive to frost 
but is fairly resistant to drought. Its 
water content of 92% is not as high as 
its name implies. It is lower than as- 
paragus at 93%, celery at 94%, cucum- 
ber at 96% and lettuce at 95%, How- 
ever, it ig delicious and appetizing, 
though its food value is low. Tom 
Watson, Cuban Queen and Klondike 
are leading varieties. White Mountain, 
a new variety, as the name indicates, 
originated in New Hampshire. It is a 
70 day variety produced by Dr. Yea- 
ger of Durham, N. H. It is about six 
inches long but nearly round. and 
weighs from four to five pounds. The 
flesh is sweet and nearly red in color. 
Midget is also a new small one adapted 
to New England as it is very early. 
Plant protectors are helpful in water- 
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melon culture. It is important to know 
when to pick watermelons for best 
quality. Thumping is one way. Watch 
and wait for dead flat sound; if green, 
there will be a sharp ringing sound. 
Note also the tendril, which is green 
when the melon is green. The ground 
color of the fruit should change to yel- 
low from greenish white. A ripe melon 
will crackle when pressed. In market- 
ing, all watermelons should be handled 
carefully. In car loading be sure to pre- 
vent rolling and chucking. It is not un- 
common to find carred watermelons 
much injured in transit to northern 
markets. Cars need ventilating. 


Cucumbers are Relishes 


Despite their low food value, there 
is demand for quantities of cucumbers 
for slicing, for sweet pickles, and for 
small cucumbers for pickling. A num- 
ber of northeastern states grow cucum- 
bers for pickling stations and the re- 
turns for production are fairly good. 
In growing this vegetable it is well to 
be reminded that it is a warm temper- 
ature plant and cannot be safely plant- 
ed till all danger of frost is past, unless 
the germinating seeds can be easily 
covered on cool nights. The soil should 
be friable and well drained. Heavy, 
hard soil should be avoided. Much 
manure should be used and the organic 
content of the soil should be high. 
Moreover, the soil should be free of 
acidity. Lime is generally beneficial; 
often two tons to the acre are needed. 
A handful to each hill is not too much. 
Clean cultivation is needed and _shal- 
low working, too, for the roots do not 
go down deeply into the land. Plant 
the seeds freely, putting in twice as 
many seeds as are wanted for the right 
number of plants. As soon as a sure 
set is secured, thin out to four or five 
to the hill, spacing them and reserving 
the best plants. 

In the matter of varieties, it may 
be noted that the white spine sorts are 
preferred for slicing and for sweet pic- 
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kles; while for sour pickles for canning, 
the black spine varieties are generally 
selected. Pickling means preservation 
in brine or vinegar. Most pickled cu- 
cumbers are made by fermenting the 
small fruits with salt and lactic acid 
bacteria at concentrations that pre- 
vent spoilage. 


Sugar Pumpkins 
The New England Pie or Sugar 


pumpkin is an attractive garden fruit. 
The golden orange colored, sleek fur- 
rowed fruits are used for pies and to 
feed stock. Small boys prize them for 
Jack lanterns. They are very orna- 
mental and attractive when on display 
in the home or at the fairs. On my 
father’s farm in Vermont he grew cart- 
loads of yellow pumpkins, storing 
them for many weeks for winter use; 
and feeding the surplus;to milk cows 
who relished them in winter to supple- 
ment hay and stover, before the days 
of the silo. A well ripened pumpkin 
with its golden flesh abounds in food 
values, being rich in vitamins and in 
starches and sugars, thus being very 
nutritious. Pumpkin pie is a joy! 

Large field pumpkins and garden 
sugar pumpkins are forms of Cucur- 
bita Pepo which are natives of tropical 
America, even though unknown now 
anywhere in the wild state. Among 
the standard varieties are Conn. Field, 
New England Pie, or small sugar 
pumpkins; also the Cheyenne Bush; 
Golden Oblong, Winter Luxury are 
better quality for table use. 

For good preservation and long stor- 
age pumpkins should be fully ripe, of 
large size and firm rind when cut. 
They should be harvested with stems 
on and be handled with great care to 
avoid cuts and bruises. It is well to 
wear cotton gloves to avoid fingernail 
cuts. The storage room should be dr 


_and warm with a temperature of 45- 


50°F. Use the fruits before the spots 
come on the cheek, as they soon taint 


the flesh. 


Art 


By PAUL PFUND, Elmhurst, Il. 


observations and impres- 
sions often play a significant part in 
later life. Sound principles always a- 
bide. 

Recollections of father’s composting 
methods and results are very vivid. 
Indeed the underlying principle has 
become integrated in my philosophy 
and in the sense that it deals with vi- 
brant soil life it has even become ro- 
mantic. 


Father and mother, both natives of 
Switzerland, also both trained horti- 
culturists, naturally exerted a strong 
influence, so my training was early 
and very rigorous. European prepara- 
tion in their days was by apprentice- 
ship. Father served his in France and 
Italy as well as in his native country. 
As was the custom then, he paid for 
the privilege so he learned well. There 
was no such thing as “Earn while you 
learn”. It is my hope to do some rea- 
sonable measure of justice to their 
memory and efforts. , 


At every possible opportunity we 
would collect sod from nearby areas 
along roadsides and ditches wherever 


ermission was secured. It was piled - 


in orderly fashion, interspersed with 
cow and horse manure from one or 
two family cows, and from horses used 
for all transportation. All possible ad- 
ditional quantities were also brought 
in. The horse manure was usually 
first used for hot beds. More or less 
time was allowed for. fermentation, 


but rules were not too strictly adhered, 


to, and since the soil was virgin or 
nearly so, little if any attention was 
paid to the mineral content. I do not 
recall that lime and phosphate rock 
were added. The consistent remark- 


able results which were obtained at- 
tested to the fact that the soil was in 
good balance. Present day methods of 
soil analysis were not employed. Not 
a trace of artificial chemical fertilizer 
was used. However, a unique test was 
always a part of the verification of 
quality of soil and growth. — 
Greenhouses were maintained as 


art of the business operations which © 


included landscaping in all of its 
phases as well as the culturing of a 
flower and vegetable garden. In the 
greenhouses during fall and winter 
were grown such relatively low tem- 


perature plants as large-flowering car- . 


nations, giant pansies and sweet-scent- 
ed English violets. The most telling 
test however was on violets, for it was 
aimed to have them in full commer- 
cial production by Christmas with 
blooms large enough (when flattened 
out) to cover a fifty cent coin. I do 


not recall that we ever failed to ac- ° 


complish this. I have yet to see finer 
and longer lasting blooms. Now one 
might reason that such a method of 
testing is too cumbersome and slow. 
Perhaps so. Nevertheless the final in- 
fallible test of the quality of any soil 
is still in what it will actually produce. 
The stockiness, disease and insect re- 


sistaht nature of those plants is a pic- 


ture which never leaves my mind. 
Composting has surely stood the test 
of time and contradiction, and is as 
inviolate and as firmly established as 
the laws of the universe. Surely it is 
high time to reiterate and reemphasize 
the all important underlying princi- 

les involved and to sound them forth 
in no uncertain tones. 

The years have brought with them 
a widely varied horticultural experi- 
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ence both in the North and in the 
South. With this has come an ever 
increasing consciousness of the com- 
plex nature of soil. Its marvelous 
functionings and faithful response to 
all who intelligently culture it. I stand 
in awe of its profundity. 

In our landscaping operations we 
are constantly faced with soil condi- 
tions which are anything but condu- 
cive to immediate or lasting satisfac- 
tory results. The mere application of 
rotted manure or of the average top- 
soil generally falls short of supplying 
the real need. The answer is Com- 
post. 

Good ideas go begging. Sound con- 
victions are toyed with and the world 
suffers for want of that which it could 
and should have. Realizing a need 
many years ago for commercial quan- 
tities of compost we have ourselves 
developed several types of compost, 
in which various natural minerals are 
being blended in proportion to the de- 
sired results of fertility and physical 
properties. Many. gardeners who are 
profoundly convinced that organic 
gardening is the only true and purely 
scientific way, have no room for com- 
posting nor do they have time to 
carry on the process. Especially is this 
true in and around large cities. Cur- 
rently we are supplying compost for 
the landscape planting of the world’s 
largest building. - 

Over a period of five or six years 
we have included the commercial pro- 
duction in our operations, of so called 
tender or greenhouse Chrysanthe- 


mums. Through the art of composting . 


we have been enabled to bring into 
maturity the ideal potted mums of 
_ low stocky growth with a consequent 
complete elimination of the need for 
staking each plant to keep it upright. 
Among the multitudinous varieties of 
hybrids there are many with weak 
stems. Some of these were included in 
the assortment we grew, but in our 
compost they grew ideally. Other 
growers who use artificial chemicals 
and have seen our plants are flaber- 
gasted. To their question “How is it 
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done” we answer, “Its all in the soil”. 
Organic Gardeners, we as a group 
really have it. We are altogether too . 
modest. Let us stand forth boldly and 
make Organic Gardening a part of our 
philosophy. The inviolate laws of the 
universe are back of us. 

And now as to the philosophical 
phase. I have had a growing convic- 
tion for many years that it would be a 
means of considerable enlightenment 
and broader understanding to say 
nothing of added physical well being, 
if by some simple practical means in 
the earliest possible years of instruc- 
tion all children could be inculcated 
and imbued in heart and mind with 
the vital importance of soil conserva- 
tion, and thereby have imparted to 
them a vivid and growing realization 
that from it comes all of our food, 
raiment and shelter. Such a program 
would continue gains made during the 
Victory Garden campaign in which 
many schools took part. I fear most 
children grow up with the impression 
that soil is just dirt, implying filth 
and therefore to be shunned. How- 
ever, left to themselves we know they 
just naturally take to the soil as ducks 
take to water. Too, many times have 


I seen children severely remonstrated 


and even punished for as harmless an 
act as playing in the soil. Let us give 
them the proper introduction to good 
mother earth and we will soon see a 
generation of more intelligent beings 
insisting upon measures for a truly 
scientific program of soil conservation. 

We know that leaders in many fields 
of endeavor are coming to a stark rea- 
lization of the serious decline in nutri- 
tion taken as a whole the world over. 
I am informed thru reliable sources 
that our government is obliged to con- 
stantly lower its required standard of 
nutrition for the canning industry. All 
as a result of apathy, abuse, indiffer- 
ence and/or downright ignorance. in 


_soil husbandry. This indeed is not the 


concern alone of agriculturists but of 
every individual, for obviously we are 
all so completely dependent upon the 
products of the land. 


By BLANCHE FEWSTER 


Mrs. Fewster’s Walnuts 


Wiss reading paragraph one, 


page thirty-nine of “Sunflower Seed—. 


the Miracle Food,” I began to think 
that perhaps I am being selfish. The 
sentence “If there is a way you can get 
some friend in the country to grow 
them for you organically please give 
this serious consideration”, started me 
to thinking. 

I have been keeping my Organic 
Project and produce more or less to 
and for myself but after reading “The 
Fruit Orchard” edited by Organic Gar- 
dening and the “Sunflower Seed—the 
Miracle Food” and prompted by read- 


ing the various issues of Organic Gar-_ 


dening, I believe I should tell you of 
my project. Perhaps I am growing 
things health-minded people will want 
to know about. 

Because I did not like the vege- 
tables and fruit that I found on the 
market and liked even less the method 
by which they were grown; rush, rush, 
spray, spray, I decided to do some- 
thing about it. When you come down 


to it how could a radish flushed to ma- 
turity on a flow of chemically filled | 


water and sprayed within an inch of 
its life taste like a radish. 

Taking seriously the advise of an 
old world sage: “If you do not like the 
way a thing is done then do it better”. 
I proceeded to do just that. To get 
down to earth I sailed through the a- 
vailable literature of the practices of 
production of our country and findin 
them lacking or not holding what i 
was seeking for examined the methods 
of the old world. After all, some of the 
very old civilizations had knowledge 
that we have not discovered or have 
lost in the shuffle of hurry. 

December, 1941 I found just the 
good earth that I was searching for. It 
had all of the requirements. First it 


had to be within twenty miles of Port- 


land for that is where I reside. It is 
seventeen miles out. Second, it had to 
be on a mountain (something I read 
in a book about Tibet caused this). It 
is on Chelaham Mountain. Third, 
there had to be at least fifteen acres 
and not more then thirty. It has twen- 
ty-five acres. Fourth, it had to have 
something on the place that I could 
see would pay the taxes. There are 
four acres of English walnuts (twelve 
years old at purchase date) on it be- 
sides a family orchard. I have since 
planted an orchard of Filberts and an 
orchard of Apricots. Also a G.O.K. row 
(God Only Knows). I selected varie- 
ties of fruit I like and didn’t have any- 
thing that sounded interesting and dif- 
ferent. Five, there had to be live water 
on the property. There is one year- 
around stream through the pasture 
wood lot. There are two springs. There 
is one well. Six, there had to be some 
kind of house in case I wanted to stay 
over to harvest or work. There is a 
four room cottage. 

Because I wanted food grown as 
God made it I bought land. I bought 
the land on Chehalm Mountain 
cause it was up toward heaven. And 
I named my land Eden. Then I pro- 
ceeded to violate the theories of the 
spray-em addicts. 


First I shall tell you of the walnuts, — 


This section of our country is in the 
heart of the nut countries. I found 
that my neighbors, sprayed, poisoned, 
gassed and plowed violently and then 
upon harvesting had the nuts bleach- 
ed for the market and some for the 
shelled market used gas to open them. 
They make a good living doing it that 


way, too. 
s first things should come first. I 
decided to begin on the walnuts. I 
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am taking the saying, “from the 
ground up” very seriously. I tested 
the soil and discovered that there was 
a boron deficiency. Boron is what 
makes the leaves nice and green also 
helps set the nuts and wards off blight. 
My spraying neighbors shoot for this 


with varying results. Walnut trees 


need a good supply. of boron and the 
ground can be bleached and leached 
until they are on a starvation diet. I 
added three pounds of natural borax 
in a circle around each tree (the a- 
mount depends on the age and size of 
tree). I skipped one year and then fol- 
lowed the procedure but only gave 
each tree one half feeding amount. 
Thus I have eliminated practically all 
“Snakeheads” from my - orchard. 
Snakehead is the growth which are 
long switches nearly free of foliage and 
more abundent in the tops of the trees. 
This type of growth is likely to die in 
winter and trees so affected are full of 
“die-back”. The leaves on my trees 
are nice and green and not brown, 
cuped or pox marked. The nuts set on 
nicely and grow to a good size. So I 
eliminated the blight spraying. 

Next the poison bait which my 
neighbors plugged into their trees to 
kill sapsuckers. A sapsucker will girdle 
a walnut tree with holes and kill limbs 
and sometimes even kill the entire tree. 
It seemed to me that the tree would 
absorb some of the poison from the 
bait. I decided on a plan to scare the 
birds away. 

Grandma used to tie white strings 
on a wire to frighten pheasants from 
her pea row so I got a sack of lime 
made a whitewash with water and 
painted the tree trunks up as high as 
I could reach. I am five feet four. The 
birds are not my problem any more. 
The whitewash must scare them or 
they do not like the taste. Anyway 
the whitewash keeps the moss off (an- 
other spraying omitted) and besides 
the whitewashed trunks with the very 
green tops makes the orchard very 
pretty. 

I do not plow my orchard either. 
Yes, I read Plowman’s Folly. I disk 
downhill then finish cross disking with 
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the contour of the land. I cover crop 
but turn it down much later then 
others do here. And I do not leave my 
ground naked. (More about my com- 
post later). 

Upon gathering the nuts I have 
them dryed without the bleach bath. 
This year I sold some to a health- 
minded doctor. I cracked them via me 
and the hammer; one by one. 


I am also growing sunflower seed 
for my own use. I started after read- 
ing a very interesting article about 
sunflower seed while studying about 
Russian vitality. I would be happy to 
enlarge my planting this year if any- 
one would want some, too. I grow the 
Russian Mammoth. 

I shall skip over my - organically 
grown vegetables which incidentally 
are a huge success and draw much 
comment; especially the purple pole 
bean that I have developed. And now 
a word about, my Magic Garden as I 


‘call it. 


The magic garden is my herb gar- 
den, grown organically in full sun and 
rock mulched. Sage, basil, thyme for 
cooking; horehound, peppermint, cat- 
nip for ills of the flesh; rosemary, sou- 
thenwood, lavender for the nose; these 
grew in grandma’ s garden but I have 
expanded until I am herb slap-happy 
as my spraying neighbors says. 


‘would be happy to try organically 


growing any kind of herb I do not 
have if someone is particularly inter- 
ested. 

At first my neighbors shook their 
heads and decided it must be begin- 
ners luck and later they decided I 
must have a green thumb. Of course 
the four pits, or bins to be more cor- 
rect, that I built in the backyard 
couldn’t have had anything to do with 
it—much! 

One of the biggest assets on the 
place was the enormous manure pile 
behind the barn which looked like it 
had been there since the year One and 
: pile of clover thrashings left in a 

eap 

I ‘illed my bins with what I thought 
I would like if I were an earthworm. 
One -nice layer of that old manure 
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(this is the dining-room). A_ thick 
layer of that clover straw (that is the 
bedroom). A layer of green grass and 
weeds fresh from here, there and 
everywhere (that is the nursery). I 
top the whole thing off with a nice 
coat of leaves and stuff from the pas- 
ture-woodlot so it won’t sprout. For 
my starter of earthworms to work this 
castle I dug them up and raised a cor- 
ner of leaves, tossed them in. I now 
save a goodly supply from each. bin for 
the next layerings. 

On page forty-nine of the January 
issue of “Organic Gardening”, “A Let- 
ter From A Doctor” paragraph six, he 
presumed the red yariety of earth- 


worm grew wild somewhere. They do - 


here. The worms I captured in the 
pasture-woodlot where there is much 
leafmold, shade and moisture, are red. 
Those I dug up in the orchard‘ were 
gray. I thought they were just anemic 
as they were slower and duller. Per- 
haps diet has something to do with 
color. It is a fact that the red flam- 
ingo bird will loose its flaming feathers 
if it does not feed on a certain kind of 
shell fish found on the water’s floor. 
They will molt and their feathers come 
in gray like our common Crane’s. The 
National Geographic Magazine ex- 
plained all about this in one of their 
issues, 

Anyway I thought if I put both 
kinds in the box they would compete 
with each other to see who would get 
the most to eat. I have tried a bin of 
gray earthworms anda bin of red 
earthworms in similar conditions to 
see who is the better worker. I find 
the combination of both in one box 
does get quicker results while the sep- 
arate bins had the red worms the win- 
ner. They do not seem to cross-breed. 
At least I have not found any of them 
that look like half-breeds yet. 


In a book on Indian culture, I read 
that tribes on the move for fertile land 
would lay the ground back and if 
there were no earthworms they would 
trail on; if there were lots of earth- 


worms they stopped over to grow their ’ 


crops. This made me curious and I 
did a bit of research on earthworms. 


The findings are what lead me to col- 
lect up a generous supply and put 
them to work in my bins. Earthworm 
secretions of digestions (along the line 
of pigeon milk) are—but that is a 
long, although a thoroughly interest- 
ing phase of compost via our friend 
the earth maker. 

I must admit my experienced neigh- 
bors smile and nod at the doings of 
‘that fool woman’. But I have achiev- 
ed what I started out to get—fruit 
and vegetables, healthful and tasty be- 
yond dreams without spray or poisons. 


“I suppose you are going to raise 
potatoes in your garden?” 

“I was, but when I read the direc- 
tions for planting, I found it would be 
impossible. They should be planted in 
hills, and my garden is perfectly level.” 


—o— 


Subsistence Farmer—Last year. I 
got three bushels of potatoes from my 
garden. . 

Neighbor—That was splendid. 

Subsistence Farmer—Yes, and all I 
planted was four bushels. 


Robey—Is your garden a success 
this year? 

Lamphier—Yes, my neighbors have 
already taken two prizes at a poultry 
show. 

Customer: “Are you sure this milk 
is fresh?” . 

Milkman: “Lady, half an hour ago 
it was grass!” « 
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I Can't Be Done 


By GLADYS R. GRAHAM, 


Balboa, Canal Zone 


- 1942, when enemy submarines 
were sinking our ships right and left, 
the Canal Zone was in a situation re- 
garding food—now you have it, now 
you don’t. We were never quite out of 
canned milk for our babies, but there 
were a few periods of one to six weeks 
when. we substituted other food for 
potatoes, eggs, onions or fresh fruits 
and vegetables because they were all 
being sunk on the way from the 
United States. 

It wasn’t too bad. We used some 
tasty. native fruits and roots. Some 
more “adventurous” cooks found that 
green bananas were acceptable in Irish 
stew, in lieu of Irish potatoes, for ex- 
ample. We were discommoded but 
never once hungry. 

About that time someone wrote a 
letter to the newspapers suggesting 
Victory gardens here. No one but the 
newspaper editor and the anonymous 
author thought it a good’ idea. Grow 
vegetables HERE? “IT CAN’T BE 
DONE!” 

The same people who said it could- 
n’t be done flocked in the cool early 
mornings to buy fresh vegetables from 


the Chinese gardeners who had been > 


growing them all year round for a gen- 
eration. The idea appealed to us, new- 
comers from Colorado, and the Boss 
and I felt that there could be no harm 
in trying. We were starved for our 
own garden “sass”. 

Quietly, we sent to the States for 
seed, and the ship got through! Then 
began a five-year adventure that has 
paid off royally. 

Our first garden was on the site of 
an ex-aviary which superseded a Chi- 


nese garden. We were in luck but we 
didn’t know it—then. (And we hadn’t 
heard of Organic Gardening. ) 

Grubbing out a tangled, saw-tooth- 
ed mat of grass in the heat and humid- 
ity nine degrees from the equator cost 
the lean Head-of-the-house a good 
many pounds. At last a plot 10’ x 30’ 
was cleared and the garden “in”. We 
knew nothing, then, of when to plant 
in the tropics. Fortunately it was 
sown during the “San Juan” or little 
dry season that comes in the middle of 
the wet months. It thrived as luxur- 
iously as the lush jungle growth. in 
stories—for a while. 

One day the Boss called me to come 
down stairs to the garden. He sound- 
ed slightly hysterical, and he had a 
right to be. Diagonally through the 
garden, starting at the tomatoes, pro- 
ceeding across the chard and now half- 
way through the beans was a 4-inch 
path of army ants. They were strip- 
ping every plant from top to ground 
as they went. We had read of them in 
fiction and science. Nothing short of 
fire or flood would step them. So for 
a while we just watched, fascinated. 

They formed a two-way stream. 
Those on one side hustled back from 
the colony “empty-handed”. The 
other, wider side flowed in a stead 
rush and rustle of three-eighths-inc 
insects, each bearing a piece of leaf 
from three to five times his size. It 
didn’t seem to matter what—palm- 
leaf, tomato, bean or grass, all went 
piece-meal to the nest. 

The next day after tracking them a 
quarter of a mile in the wrong direc- 
tion, and then coming back to the gar- 
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den and starting the opposite way, we 
found their home. The nest had many 
compartments, spread out along twen- 
ty feet of hillside. It took six eggs of 
cyanide, broken into bean-sized pellets, 
to make an appreciable difference in 
the population on the paths that di- 
verged in all directions. Some still re- 
mained, but they went off into uncul- 
tivated bush (jungle) and the ants 
were welcome to it. 

Sixty days from seed we were enjoy- 
ing our first “impossible” vegetables. 
How good they were! We feasted, and 
shared a few with our now-jealous 
neighbors. Our house was a twelve- 
family frame and screen building, in 
which all dozen kitchens looked 
squarely out on our two-bit garden. 
It did look tempting when compared 
with canned stuff, which was mostly 
dented and rusted outside from the 
shipping brushes with torpedoes. 


And then as our plans grew for a 
new and bigger plot, come dry season, 
the Quartermaster put a house right 
on top of our garden. 

We planned another place close by, 
but before the Boss had put in a 
week’s out-of-hours work, came the 
Municipal Engineering Division grad- 
ers, to make another ‘street for more 
houses. 

A couple of weeks’ daily walks lo- 
cated one of the oldest streets in Bal- 
boa, with houses rickety enough that 
our short service date could acquire 
one. We filed our name and waited 
and waited, and the next September 
we moved. 

Our new next-door neighbor had a 
large garden, ringed with ten lovely 
red papaya trees. His interests were 
mainly boating and deep-sea fishing. 
At the moment the Navy had appro- 
priated his boat, so he was raising ba- 
nanas, collards, okra and sweet pota- 
toes. 

Very soon we learned the worst. Our 
nice, high, wide ground was an old 
railroad embankment, built up above 
the rest of the town with rocks and 
dredgings from the channel of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Our neighbor, “Tex” (who 
hailed from Florida) allocated a gen- 
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erous portion of the garden to us. Out 
of one piece ten feet square, the Boss 
removed eleven wheelbarrowsful of 
rocks. And so on, through weary 
weeks, till our plot measured thirty 
feet by sixty. 

About that time someone in the 
States sent us our first Se of “Or- 
ganic Gardening”. e practically 
memorized that first copy, for we had 
sent to the States for a soil-testing kit 
and found that ours lacked everything. 

We already knew the value of much 


‘you taught, and immediately began 


our search for the ingredients for your 
compost “recipe”. However, the O. G. 
suggestions for compost materials had 
not been gauged for our hyper-sani- 
tated Canal Zone where there is no 
garbage, no refuse, no manure allowed 
to collect! 

First, we located grass. Tropical 
grass is notoriously not rich, but it was 
grass. That was. easy. The Boss 
haunted the Quartermaster grass cut- 
ters with their scythes and gas mow- 
ers, and lugged home gunny-sacks full 
of trimmings in our already sad-look- 
ing "35 sedan. But manure? 

At first we-tried the abbatoir. No 
help. Then the stables of the Repub- 
lic of Panama Police Calvary unit. 
Two barrels, no more. One source 
after another vanished as we ap- 
proached. Twice we got a barrel from 
a small stable in the Zone, but they 
were NOT supposed to allow it to go 
anywhere except to the official Sani- 
tary Dept. trucks, and that came to a 
halt. For a while we considered cast- 
ing nets for small fish in the Bay, but 
discarded the idea. 

And then we found it! Out in Al- 
brook Field there was a chicken ranch, 
battery-type. A call or two out there 
and the problem was solved. I'll ad- 
mit I was the main and conscientious 
objector, because I didn’t mind riding 
past the Clubhouse with barrels of 
chicken manure fore and aft on the 
bumpers, but I wouldn’t let one ounce 
be toted inside the car. The problem 
was finally solved when a neighbor be- 
came interested in gardening and vol- 
unteered the use of his trailer for a 
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share in the finished compost. The 
Boss drove out once a week after work, 
loaded the trailer, arrived home about 
sundown and worked like mad to get 


the manure under grass and leaves so 


it should not attract flies and atten- 
tion the next day. 

A few times neighbors did complain 
about the aroma of our new compost 
piles. (Twice, when dogs had torn 
into the fresh heap to disinter dead 
chickens.) But by the time anyone in 
authority got around to the vicinity, 
the smell was always completely gone. 

After a while the first two compost 
piles were “done” and spread. Two 


more took their place. In the mean-— 


time, we had been spading or cutting 
in cover crops as fast as we could get 
them up. As we composted, we mulch- 
ed atop the whole garden. 

Here, an inch of rain in an hour is 
not unusual. It may happen from six 
to ten times during wet season. It has 
rained as much as four inches in two 
and a half hours, in our back yard— 
but only once a year or so. To our de- 
light, after trying your methods, the 
garden not only thrived but IT STAY- 
ED PUT. Meanwhile the soil around 
it and from our neighbor’s half flowed 
past to the sewers, the Canal and the 
sea. Instead of fighting through a 
pond of sticky mud, we could walk 
anywhere in our garden as soon as the 
rain had let up. 

The returns were wonderful. Where 
nothing but scanty grass had strug- 
gled before, there were tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, summer squash, leaf lettuce, 
string beans, cantaloupes, sweet pota- 
toes, corn, Chinese cabbage, okra, 
green peppers, kale, chard, cabbage 
and broccoli, all giving excellent yield 
and quality. (Of course, we didn’t 
have them all at one time.) 

We did have a good many setbacks. 
Some of them, two-legged, grow the 
world over. One lovely banana squash 
was thirty inches long and still grow- 
ing when boys raided the garden, 
threw the green tomatoes at each other 


and the side of the garage, pulled 
vegetables off the vines, and walked 
off with our huge prize. Raids became 
common, and were not limited to day- 
time and youngsters. 

We learned the hard way about 
seeds which were not mildew-resistant. 
Our soil, to start with, had an over- 
supply of nematodes and wire-worms. 
(I could devote chapters to our fight, 
and the things we learned about the 
nematodes, wire-worms and fungi. We 
DON’T use chemicals, except nicotine 
sulphate very rarely.) Seasonal plant- 
ing seems to have a good deal to do 
with avoidance of insect pests, with 
the possible exception of aphids. * 

e found that some things just 
won’t .grow in the tropical lowlands 
and that is that. Since others can’t 
stand heavy rains, our variety is limit- 
ed according to seasons. ; 

But we have managed, with the 
Boss’ sweat and planning, to have 
some kind of home-grown green stuff 
available for the table twice a day the 
whole year long. Here, white men live 
traditionally out of tin cans. Even let- 
tuce, cabbage and onions come by 
boat—to say nothing of fruits—in- 
cluding even lemons, oranges, apples, 
pears, celery and tomatoes. Our vege- 
tables are not many, but they are gar- 
den-fresh. 

The greatest dividend, aside from 
satisfaction, is that which has boosted 
our health. Our five-year old boy is 
the chief garden-raider, and eats green 
peppers like apples. He adores spinach 
and salads, fresh from the garden, and 
eats as much as we do. Once recently, 
a neighbor brought to our attention 
the fact that we are the only family 
which was not represented at the hos- 
pital during a six-months period. She 
wanted to know what we did to be so 
healthy. 

The Boss and I just grinned and 
nodded in the direction of the garden 
and the compost pile. “They” still say, 
however, “Raise vegetables HERE? 
It can’t be done!” 
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By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


I; was a water thrush that led me 
to the brook. I had stopped to watch 
the antics of a chipmunk when I heard 
it. Its song was not as loud and ring- 
ing as I would have expected it to be 
and at first I was not sure that it was 
a water thrush. But when the song 
was repeated — a few clear, sweet 
whistles fading away to a delicate 
diminuendo — I knew I could not be 
mistaken. 


The bird was somewhere toward my 
left. It was not easy to thread my 
way through the tangled undergrowth 
and I had to be careful, too, that I 
did not warn the bird of my approach 
by stepping inadvertently on a dry 
twig or letting a tree branch suddenly 
swish back. Only once did I have rea- 
son to think that I might have alarm- 
ed it and that was when a briar pro- 
vokingly caught in my clothing. and 
I made some slight sound in freeing 
myself. But there was no retracing my 
steps and I continued on and in a few 
moments came upon an open glade 
through which a murmuring brook 
flowed lazily on its way. 


I did not see the thrush at first 
and I thought I had frightened it 
away. But then I saw it—on a log 
that sloped gently downward into the 
water. It was teetering up and down 
and wagging its tail in the most ap- 
proved manner and was apparently 
quite unaware of my presence. 


The water thrush is not a thrush 
but a warbler and yet, to look at its 
speckled throat and breast, one might 
easily take it for a diminutive thrush. 
One might, too, think it a baby sand- 
piper if one should happen to see it 
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run in and out of the little waves 
along a brook or river shore. It shows 
an extreme fondness for water and is 
rarely found far from it, except during 
migration and while in search of food, 
when it may alight and feed for a 
time away from its preferred habitat. 


The thrush engaged my attention 
until it suddenly took alarm at some 
real or fancied enemy and flew into 
the woods. Then and only then did 
I realize what a delightful spot I had 
happened upon. It was one of those 
unforgettable days in May when the 
entire nature world is in a gay and 
happy mood. The chilling air of early 
spring had definitely given away to 
warmer breezes and these but faintly 
stirred the young and tender leaves 
which had already begun to dress the 
naked trees in renewed splendor. 
Above, fleecy clouds moved across an 
azure sky, briefly intercepting the sun- 
beams which danced upon the dim- 
pled surface of the brook, as it travel- 
led a meandering path through the 
grassy glade to disappear again into 
the shady woods where Jack-in-the- 
pulpits were blooming amid the leafy 
crowns of the skunk cabbage. Here 
too I later found the dogtooth violet 
but at the moment I had an eye rather 
for the golden yellow flowers of some 
marsh marigolds where bees of various 
kinds—honey bees, mining bees and 
bumblebees—were* breakfasting. Syr- 
phidae flies were there too—gorgeous 
little creatures which seem to favor 
blossoms as gaily colored as their own 
lustrous bodies. Dragon flies darted 
swiftly here and there, alighting now 
and then on the unrolling fiddlehead 
of some cinnamon fern or some other 
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leafy blade. Watching these beautiful 
insects, it seemed incredible that the 
silly notions that they sew up the ears 
and lips of children or that they bring 
dead snakes to life could ever have 
met with popular credence. These in- 
sects are entirely harmless and dan- 
gerous only to other insects on which 
they feed; indeed, they are our friends 
and allies in our war against various 
insect pests and are especially valu- 
able in battling mosquitoes, since the 
nymphs feed upon the wrigglers in the 
water and the adults upon the mos- 
quitoes as they hover over ponds and 
streams laying their eggs. 


The young or nymphs of the dragon 
flies live in the water until they get 
their wings and catch their prey in a 
very different manner than that prac- 
ticed by the adults. The mouth of the 
nymph is strangely modified. The 
lower lip is folded back under the 
head to form a long, hinged apparatus 
with sharp teeth at its extremity. This 
peculiar structure has been called a 
mask, since it can be folded to cover 
the lower part of the face. When 
folded, the head of the nymph is quite 
innocent-looking. 


But woe to any unsuspecting victim 
that should come close, for then the 
mask is unfolded and extended and 
the unhappy victim is seized with the 
teeth and drawn back into the mouth. 
The behavior of the nymphs is one 
of great caution and deliberation. 
They crawl slowly about, and when 
they spy a likely victim steal toward 
it and seize it swiftly and suddenly. 


These nymphs also breathe in a 
peculiar way. The rectum is furnished 
with an intricate meshwork of infold- 
ing air tubes known as “rectal gills”, 
which take the oxygen from the water 
that is sucked into the rectum. This 
strange breathing apparatus likewise 
serves as a means of locomotion, for 
the water which is sucked in for 
breathing purposes may be forcibly 
expelled, te insect being propelled 
through the water as a result. 


The nymphs take some time to ma- 
ture, passing through a number of 


molts, the number depending upon 
such external conditions as food sup- 
ply, temperature of the water and 
other factors. After about a dozen 
molts the wings begin to protrude 
from the upper ridges around the 
thorax. When these wings become 
long and begin to stand out from the 
body, the nymphs climb out of the 
water and up the stems of water 
plants. Here they cling until the skin 
splits along the length of the back, 
when they crawl out of it and vibrate 
their wings rapidly. They now wait 
for their wings to dry and harden and 
for the blood to circulate through 
them. After about fifteen minutes, 
the transformation from the nymphal 
stage to the adult is completed and 
they fly away, leaving their old skins 
still attached to the plant stems. 


Damsel flies were there too. They 
are more brilliantly colored than the 
dragon flies and are more slender and 
delicate in form. Unlike the “dragons” 
that cut through the air like arrows, 
they fly about leisurely and _ loiter 
along the stream banks. They are not 
as powerful flyers and may frequently 
be seen flying tandem. Quite fre- 
quently the male, flying in front of hi< 
mate, accompanies her on her eg; 
laying expeditions, even submerging 
with her when she descends to place 
her eggs inside the stems or leaves of 
submerged plants. Possibly the males 
are of real help on such occasions for 
the legs of damsel flies (and dragon 
flies, too, for that matter) are not 
particularly fitted for walking and it 
is difficult for them to crawl up 
through the water’s “film” (surface 
tension) but through their combined 
efforts the male manages to break 
through, when he uses his wings to 
bring the female out. 

Blackwings — the familiar damsel 
flies with brilliant green or blue bodies 


and black wings—were rather abund- 
ant and fluttered about with all the 
uncertainty of butterflies. Now and 
then one of them would alight among 
some forget-me-nots that blossomed 
along the brookside and for a moment 
were lost from view so well did it 
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blend with the little blue flowers. 
These flowers get their name from the 
popular legend which tells how a lover, 
when trying to gather some of the 
blossoms, fell into a deep pool and as 
he sank threw a bunch of them on the 
bank, calling out, “Forget me not.” 


Water striders skated over the lim- 
pid water of the brook on their spider- 
like legs, doing their best to avoid the 
ripples sent out in ever-widening cit- 
cles by whirligig beetles. Scarlet 
patches could be seen on some of 
them—the scarlet bag-like bodies of 
water mite larvae which had fastened 
themselves on to the unfortunate vic- 
tims, to be carried about until they 
had completed their growth when they 
themselves would take up .a free- 
swimming existence. One might well 
wonder how the striders can skim over 
the water, often jumping up and land- 
ing again, all without breaking the 
surface film. They can do so because 
their hairy legs are not wetted and so, 
with the slight pressure of their 
weight, they dimple but do not break 
the surface film. Frequently these 
dimples cast shadows on the brook 
bed which were even more noticeable 
than the creatures themselves. 


The whirligig beetles were even 
more fascinating to watch then the 
striders. These small, steel-blue in- 
sects are well fitted for an aquatic 
habitat. The smoothly oval contour 
and polished surface of their bodies 
serve to lessen resistance as they move 
through the water. Their hind legs 
are paddle-shaped and fringed with 
long hairs and thus make efficient oars. 
And when they dive they carry down 
with them a bubble of air at the tips 
of, and under, their wings, which per- 
mits them to breathe while sub- 
merged. 


These beetles speuu most of their 
time on the surface of the water where 
they rest motionless or circle around 
and around each other, sometimes. at 
an almost dizzy pace, but they fre- 
quently take to flight if they can climb 
out of the water to get a start. If 
disturbed they squeak by rubbing the 
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tip of the abdomen against the wings 
and upon being captured they emit a 
disagreeable milky fluid. 


The females lay a number of elong- 
ate, white eggs, end to end, upon the 
leaves of such water plants as the 
pondweeds. The larvae, which are al- 
most never seen, are pale slender 
creatures and look like centipedes. 
They crawl about the bottom or swim 
through the water with a sinuous mo- 
tion of their bodies. Eight heavily 
fringed gills hang from each side of the 
abdomen and these aid in swimming. 
They are predaceous in habit and feed 
upon such water insects as_ the 
nymphs of mayflies and dragon flies. 
They become full grown about the 
first of August and at that time creep 
out of the water and climb up some 
reed or grass blade where they spin 
grayish cocoons pointed at both ends. 


Beneath the surface of the water a 
backswimmer, disturbed by my mov- 
ing, dived to the bottom where it 
clung by its front feet to a plant stem. 
One or two water boatmen appeared 
for a moment and séveral water bee- 
tles of the genus Haliplidae crawled 
about among some filamentous algae, 
from which a scud suddenly emarged 
only to disappear as quickly, and what 
appeared to be a brown, water-logged 
stick proved to be a water scorpion. 
Numerous snails could be seen attach- 
ed to the submerged vegetation and I 
identified several of them as fresh 
water limpets. Pill clams, too, were 
there. From out behind some algae- 
covered rocks, gently washed by the 
brook, a black-nosed dace glided into 
the glimmering light of the water. I 
found more of these minnows in a 
cascade some distance upstream. Cur- 
ious to discover the source of the 
brook I traced its course through the 
woods and up the wooded hillside but 
I did not get beyond the cascade for 
the animal population of the brook 
at this point so fascinatetd me that I 
spent the remainder of the day there. 
And never did I return to the brook 
though I have carried it in my mem- 
ory ever since. 
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Please do not order these books from us. Order through a 
book dealer or directly from the publisher. 


B. and P. Foster, IT IS EASY TO GROW 
HERBS (Laurel Hill Herb Farm, Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn. 50 cents) 


Over fifty herbs are discussed and illu- 
strated with sketches. Which ones to grow 
from seeds, which methods of cultivation to 
follow, what uses to find, how to cure them, 
and other such questions are clearly stated 
and developed. A useful and attractive 
booklet. 


James P. Haworth, PLANT MAGIC (Bin- 
br and Mort, Portland, Oregon. 1946. 
3.00) 


This is an unusual book, written not by a 
plant man, but by an engineer whose hobby 
is playing with plant breeding. The major 
part of the book is devoted to the technique 
of changing the hereditary make-up of plants 
by means of colchicine, the substance derived 
from fall-flowering crocus. With the help of 
this book anyone can make experiments. 
Every step is described. The introduction on 
heredity is sound, but unfortunately a little 
too general. If you want to know why a 
double-flowering stock does not set seed, 
while the single-flowering does universally, 
then such a book as Haworth’s will not give 
you an answer. For that you must turn to 
the one by Lawrence, recently discussed in 
this column. Thus much experimenting may 
be in vain unless you have a relatively good 
knowledge of plant relationships to begin 
with. Colchicine cannot produce a miracle, 
even though it may seem magic that man’s 
interference can produce some mutations. 
Recent instances of successful ones are the 
Westwood Beauty Dianthus of Bodger Seeds 
Ltd. and the Tetrasnap of Burpee. Who 
knows whether we won’t get another such 
flower if many people start playing with 
Haworth’s advice. The book is clearly writ- 
ten for the average man and quite a wise 
and human book too. Recommended. 


Ellwood and George Harrar, GUIDE TO 
SOUTHERN TREES (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42, New York City. $4.50) 


A well-made, useful handbook with keys 
and illustrations to take care of the South- 
ern part of the United States, not including 


IRIS HEMEROCALLIS 
POPPIES and PHLOX 


FREE 
Our natural colored Iris Catalog 
Wittman’s, Dept. O, Clifton, N. J. 


WITTMAN’S ORCHIDS IN IRIS 


California, this book should supplement the 


Brownell Roses 


Yellow 


For Victory” 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
—Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
~ Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list, for fall delivery 


BROWNELL ROSES 
22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 
Ideal for Lawns and Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free 


circular. 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
Dept. B. 17514 Woodward, Detroit 3, Mich. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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XX 


Earthworms 


Produce the Humus 
Required For 


@ BETTER GARDENS 
@ FINER FLOWERS 
@ GREENER LAWNS 


Illustrated Circular Free 


EARTHWORMS 


NEEDED FOR FINE GARDENS 
Write for 
folder 


OHIO EARTHWORM FARM 
Oldest Earthworm Breeder 
WORTHINCTON, OHIO 
Air Express provides round world service. 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 


Make your compost into humus without turning 
@ unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 


Bend for FREE Pamphlet 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton P. O., Md. 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 


Creators of Natural Humus 
— Send for Folder B-77 — 


Topsoi 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 
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Important 


THE COLORADO EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY has taken over all business of 
the former CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM 
FARMS. You can be assured of receiving 
the same courteous service and full co- 
operation in all matters pertaining to the 
raising of the ‘“SOILUTION”’ earthworm 
which Doctor Oliver and Miss Mary Lea- 
sure offered to their customers. 

THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTHWORM :—It’s in- 
tensive propagation and titeration of compost into rich 
castings, make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, indoor 
culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:— 100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders :—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00. No order too small; no order too 


large. No unusual delay. Live delivery guaranteed. All 
orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and Canada. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 


Denver 11 Colorado 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
fer SOIL BUILDING 


FREE copy oF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 

WILL BE MAILEO UPON REQUEST. ND NAME AND 

ADDRESS ON POSTCARD TODAY For vouR 


HARNESS THE EARTHWORM 


Properly-Bred - Properly-Fed - Properly-Raised 


LaRoy EARTHWORMS 
- REBUILD WORN-OUT SOIL - 
Gardeners — Poultrymen Write for Price List 


on And Information To: 
Put them in compost heap; or 
Cc. E. LaROY 


directly in soil. Enjoy tastier 
vegetables and fruits; more 
luxuriant flowers; healthier Route No. 8 
trees, shrubs and lawns. DECATUR, GA. 


TERRACULTURE 


(Earth Cultivation) 
EARTHWORMS build topsoil and make nour- 
ishment quickly available to plants and crops. 

Write for Literature and Price List 


TERRACULTURE 


Route 1 Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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many books we have on the trees of the 
Northeastern and Northern part of the coun- 
try. Vacationers in Florida or visitors to the 
Gulf coast as well as the natives of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia and the other states 
south of the Mason-Dixon line will find the 
volume handy when trying to identify trees 
and discovering their relationships. By the 
same publishing house, similar books have 
previously been offered to satisfy other parts 
of the United States: Nathan Bowers’ Cone- 
bearing Trees of the Pacific Coast and W. 
M. Harlow’s Trees of the Eastern United 
States and Canada. This is called the “Field 
Guide Series,” because the books are so made 
that you may carry them in a pocket right 
out in the woods and fields. 


Margaret McKenny, BIRDS IN THE GAR- 
DEN AND HOW TO ATTRACT THEM. 
(The University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. $5.00) 

Hundreds of excellent photographs and 
numerous colored plates in excellent execu- 
tion adorn this magnificent book. Topics 
discussed include the planting of shrubs etc. 
which attract birds. Which shrubs in which 
part of the country? You will find a list. 
What birds are attracted to what shrubs? 
You will. find an excellent survey. How can 
we protect birds? What nesting places may 
we provide, what bird baths? How can we 
recognize birds by their songs? What is the 
place of predatory birds in nature? Why 
do birds migrate? Hundreds of such mat- 
ters are brought up and discussed. The 
gardener and lover of nature, the bird spe- 
cialist and the camera man, the city dweller 
and the country fellow—everyone will find 
something he wants to know. And if you 
are tired and find no energy for reading, 
turn the pages and enjoy the beauty of the 
pictures. This is a splendid birthday gift. 
Especially youngsters, who always are given 
too much of news, funnies, comics, and other 
passing matters will find here an easy entry 
into the beauty of nature. The organic gar- 
deners who are against spray and who wish 
to rely on their natural helper the birds to 
control insect pests must especially appreciate 
this work of love and knowledge. Excellent, 
and very highly recommended. 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EARTHWORMS 


BUILD UP YOUR SOILS! 


STOP murdering them, and 
STOP killing soil bacteria. 
SOILSERVICE . Humus and Gal. 4 Gal. $6. 
Organie Soil Conditioners and Special Pack 

the Earthworm—build up and 
put life in your soils—inerease 
your erop yield. Get the facts! 
Send 3e stamp for literature 
and prices on Ruhm’s Natural | 400 Ib. bag 
Phosphate Rock, Humus, Com- 
posts, Natural Manures and Townsend, Mass. 
“Soilution: Earthworms, or 
order from ad: . 


SOILSERVICE .. «. sox 1s:-ce2 


TOWNSEND, MASSACHUSETTS 


EARTHWORM 


EARTHWORMS 


Write for free information on their propaga- 
tion, and use in composting and gardening. 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 
Richwood, Ohio 


® Easily Set Up® Easily Dismantled 
“LEHIGH” 


Compost Box 


Designed by J. I. Rodale. Described in 
Organic Gardening, Dec. 1946, Page 9. 


A BOON FOR COMPOST GARDENERS 
SAVES TIME, LABOR AND FUSS 


You can assemble box without 
tools. Pull out corner rods and $46.75 
wood pieces come apart. Consists 


of 2” x 4” oak strips, pre-cut and F. 0. B. 
pre-drilled; four &” dia. steel Joanna, Berks 
rods. Size set up: 8 x 10°; 4 7 . 


deep. 


JOANNA LUMBER COMPANY 
BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


VITA LOAM 


An amazing soil conditioner. Treats all 
types of soil for vegetables, flowers, lawns, 
bulbs, everything that grows. 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
Triar Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Writs 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


ORCHID CACTUS 


5 all different named, postpaid $2. 


10 Haworthias, small African pot plants $3.50 


2686 E. Paloma St. 


BEAHM GARDENS 

Pasadena 8, Calif. 
FREE CATALOG ON ORCHID CACTUS 
(EPIPHYLLUMS). ALSO WHOLESALE. 


EONIES 


Peony lovers, write today for our special 
list containing Double, Single, Japanese 


and Tree varieties. It’s FREE. 
MONROE PEONY FARM 
Box 0253 Monroe, N. Y. 


FIRST TIME ANYWHERE! 


. The Pre-fabricated 


WILLOW GROVE 
OST BOX 


imagine! One box dees the work 
of two. Novel take-apart feature 
helps save time and fuss when it’s 
compost-turning time. Designed 
so you can erect and re-assemble 
in 5 ninutes. No tools re- 
quired. Ruggedly constructed. 
Complete with hardware fittings. 
Consists of only 3 pre-assembled 
sections. You fasten front slats as 
heap builds up. 
HOW TO USE 

ist Stage—Erection. Bolt pre- 
drilled sections together. Fasten 
front slat. Fill with compost ma- 
terials. Fasten front slats as re- 
quired. 
2nd Stage—Time to turn heap. 
Dis-assemble box and set up in 
2nd arrangement. ‘Transfer ma- 
terial into box. Size: 4 ft. sq. 
Makes approx. 14 tons; enough 
finished compost to cover 300 sq. 
ft.—2”" deep. 
Shipped knockdown. 
guaranteed or money 

ONLY $17.75 Complete 

Shipping eharges extra. 


Satisfaction 
refunded. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Sinclair Buildin 
Easton and Old York Roads 
WILLOW GROVE... PENNSYLVANIA 


IENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD 
Send for Valuable Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 


e 
ARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 2, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 


The WOODMAN’S PA 


Outstanding brush axe for camp and 
country place. Better and safer 


Write for 
Free Circular No. 7497 


e 
VICTOR TOOL CO. 


Oley - Pennsylvania 


NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings. coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
Posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual turnin, 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed wit 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
only from us. Distributors wanted. 5 

From our experimental farm at Paoli 
we can shipa limited amount of Q.R.Com- 

st made under the Bruce formula. Also 
yper Humus and Raw Rock Phosphate. 
The Great Valley Mills 
Box 2014, Paoli, Pa. 
Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 
O Packet, “Q.R.”” Compost Herbal Activ- 
ator, enough for 4 heaps up to 6 feet 
square, $1.00 


Booklet (92pp.) “‘Quick-Return Method 
of Compost Making,” by Maye E. Bruce, 
most interesting and helpful, 50c 

25 Ib. “Q.R."" Compost. $1.00* 

25 lb. Hyper Humus, $1.00* 

25 lb. Raw Rock Phosphate, $1.00* 
*Plus Express Charges Collect. Delivery 
subject to weather conditions. 
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TOMATOES 
January 8, 1947 


I have just renewed my subscription 
to Organic Gardening for two years, 
having enjoyed and profited by the 
many good articles and suggestions, 
and the experience of others, this past 
year. 


We had the finest crop of tomatoes 
in 1946, as to quality, appearance and 
quantity, that we have ever had, and 
finished our last fresh ones for Christ- 
mas dinner. 


As we have a high altitude and short 
seasons here, I start the seed boxes 
about February, and move the grow- 
ing plants from window to window to 
get the sun, the east in the morning 
and west in the afternoon. We have 
found Pritchard, Scarlet Topper, certi- 
fied seed, the most satisfactory, al- 
though I am going to try Burpee’s 
Victor along with Pritchard this year. 


About the 18th of May last year, I 
began setting the plants out, in the 
open ground, and built little tepees of 
sticks and long dry grass over each 
plant, mulching with grass clippings 
around the plants. Other years we 
have always transplanted into indivi- 
dual paper pots, but this time I didn’t 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 


‘land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny firms 


access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 


magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 


handled by a concern 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
1 Year’s Subscription of Organic 
Gardening to Either a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Senator 

Or Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year 
thie offer at of $1.50 to 
readers because: 

to 


1.. It is a splendid way for you 
’ spread the organic message to a la 
public audience . . . . amon 
otherwise may not have the op- 
portunity of learning about the ad- 
vantages of gardening with organics. 


2. It provides a means of instilling the 
thought in the minds of our younger 


cal fertilizers—is the founda 
healthy crops, healthy livestock and 
healthy human beings. 
3. It gives you an outlet for action; a 
cute to do a good turn for 
organic cause. 
Note: You pay 4 price. We donate the other half. 
$1.50 for each subscription that you wish to con 
tribute. Please designate to 


i 


Offer limited to subscriptions intended for 
braries, institutions, schools, doctors’ offices, 
Benators and Congressmen. 


Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 
Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let Organic Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemicals fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and powders, 


Fill in-and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subseription to Organic Garden- 
ing as checked below. Inelude FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3.—I Year $7.—3 Years 
0 $5.—2 Years O Please bill me 
0 Please check if this a renewal. 
If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 


when it expires, we will send you FREE, a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘‘Flowers for Everyone’’. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
LY CE = = rt bax 
we 
eee te send your gift. We will enclose your natoe. 
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FOR WRITERS WHO WANT 
TO IMPROVE THEIR STYLE 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR “VERY” 
Contains a thesaurus of words that enables writers to 
find substitute words for the ineffective adverb, very. 
The word, very, in meaning almost anything, has come 
to mean nothing. This book is a collection of words 
that are more precise. It supplies the exact word by 
which to express a shade, a subtlety, a nuance of mean- 
ing. Clothbound. 6%" x 94%". $2.50 Postpaid 

THE “SAID” BOOK 
Lists thousands of variations which writers can draw 
from when they use the phrase he said or she said. 
Includes expressions that may be employed in con- 
nection with the phrase he said or she said when a 
writer. wants to add color or embellish a dialogue 
situation with an exact mood and meaning. Use of, the 
said expressions in this book will impart a professional 
tone to any writing, will give greater artistic variety 
and brighter illustrative effect to all literary produc- 
tions. Clothbound. x 914”’. $2.50 Postpaid. 

THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK 
A collection of sparkling phrases, piquant expressions, 
salty slang and effervescent humor garnered from the 
pages of this decade’s books and magazines. Compiled 
to aid writers who want to attain smartness, sophisti- 
eation and brightness in their literary productions. 
Clothbound. 6%” x 94%”. $2.50 Postpaid 

Write to Dept. GL-2 for catalog 


RODALE PRESS 
South West Street 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


With Playing Cards 
HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each set— 
complete in itself—consists of two 48-card 
decks in a separate book-like box. They 
are: 1. arisons; 3. Syn- 
onyms; 4. Opposites; cupations. Start 


now. Order. all faa? sets in a colorful, 
master box ‘as illustrated. 


5- Box 

Set, Including 
5 Booklets 5.00 
Address Dept. 0. G. 10 


RODALE PRESS - ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A 
Wonderful 
Gift 


feel up to putting 40 plants into as 
many pots, as I work in an office and 
my time in the garden is limited. The 
weather being favorable, I took a 
chance of setting them directly in the 
garden and it worked out fine, which 
was our first experience, and if the 
weather permits, I shall do the same 
again this year. The bed is first pre- 
pared in the fall. Leaves are gathered 
from under our shade trees and spaded 
into the ground. In the spring old, 
well-rotted horse manure is spaded 
into the bed. 


The dry grass gradually drops onto 
the ground from wind, rain and the 
growing plants and becomes mulch. 
We hoed the tomatoes twice during 
the growing season, weeding by hand 
and keeping a 2 inch mulch of grass 
clippings all during the summer and 
fall, as it keeps the fruit clean and off 
the ground. Twice a week I thorough- 
ly sdaked the bed with a fine spray 
early in the morning before leaving for 
work. This gave the ground a chance 
to warm up before the sun set, as our 
nights are cool to cold. 


Early in September the fruit began 
to ripen. The nights were getting cold, 
so we covered the plants as soon as the 
sun went down with the heavy crepe 
paper nurseries use for shipping stock, 
as well as old quilts kept for that pur- 
pose. Cold, freezing weather came 
early, so all of the tomatoes, pink, 
white and green, large and small, had 
to be picked. Each tomato was then 
wrapped in two thickness of news- 
paper, and laid carefully away in bas- 
kets and paper boxes in a cool room 
above freezing. A bushel at a time was 
brought into a warm room, about 60 


“VELAZQUEZ” 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 


ictiona ry 


New Revised, Ready-reference Edition. 

Contains the whole vocabulary in general PLAIN 
use. Arranged alphabetically in two $4.50 
parts. Part I gives Spanish word and 
English equivalent. Part II gives Eng- 
lish word = Spanish equivalent. Clear, INDEXED 
Paper; cloth $5.50 


binding. x 98". 766 pages. 


RODALE PRESS ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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to 70 degrees, to finish ripening for 
canning and table use. They were de- 
licious, and even the smallest ones 
made excellent preserves with honey 
and spices. The tomatoes are not un- 
wrapped until ripe, but should be in- 
spected from time to time. 


We gathered 6 bu. of tomatoes from 
our 40 plants, and by wrapping them 
in newspapers to ripen, we enjoyed 
fresh tomatoes at Thanksgiving and 
again at Christmas, besides all those 
we gave our friends during the holi- 
days. 

Marie S. Holloway, 
Fifth and Maple Sts., 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


MANUAL OF ORGANIC 
MATERIALS 


A Comprehensive List of Compostable. 
Materials Occurring tn the 
Home and In 
Industry 


This book alphabetically lists 85 
substances that may be used to keep 
the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each ma- 
terial and what each substance con- 
tributes in plant nutrients to the soil. 
Every gardener needs this ready-refer- 
ence handbook. It will help eliminate 
guesswork by supplying a sure answer 
to the many questions that perplex the 
organic gardener. Is this substance of 
organic origin? Is it permissible in the 
compost heap? Can I be certain it is 
not synthetically prepared or made 
with strong acids or other chemical 


ORGANIC GARDENING, 


Emmaus, Pa. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


— 


GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 
An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert eae 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 
Series of questions and answers that clear up 
all phases of compost-making. Hints that 
amade old-time gardeners. Illustrated. ~In- 
dexed. 25¢ 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 


by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
Describes the bio-dynamic methods in full. 
Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 
and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 
namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.50 


GROW A GARDEN 
by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 
The authors draw from their many years 
of practical experience, giving detail infor- 
mation for growing each vegetable from the 
bio-dynamic point of view. 118 pages. Il- 
lustrated. $1.40 


EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 


and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS . . © © PA. 
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breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- f 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
| 
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ORGANIC GARDENING is omens classified advertisements for this page. Rates are 12c a 
le 


word. Minimum 25 words. Payab' 


ORGANIC GARDENING. 


in advance. 


Include name and address in word count. 
EMMAUS, PA. 


FLOWERS 


CYMBIDIUMS, various size plants. Hardy Orchids, House 
Plants. Send*for lists. SCHIRMER’S ORCHIDS, P. 0. 
Box 566; Fallbrook, Calif. 


MIXED DAYLILIES HYBRIDS. All kinds. Reds, Wines, 
Pink, Yellow and Lemon. Also Narcissus. By the dozen or 
hundred. GOLDIE DOOLEY, 2316 6th St., Bay City, 
Texas. 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid, in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free literature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


10 QUALITY IRIS. Labeled, including Rasy Wings. $2.00 
postpaid. State inspected and guaranteed true to name. 
Catalog free. SUNSET VIEW IRIS FARM, Constantine, 
Mich. 


IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice Ji 


“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
by Maye E. Bruce of England. Send 50c for copy delivered 
by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. 
Seed Dept., Paoli, Pa. 


GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 
helpful books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $4.00 for a year’s membership direct to Dept. GB-7; 
Organie Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64, 


FOR INTERESTING BOOKS, For a bigger and better 
farm and Garden, Send for. Folder, or order from page 
Adv. in Feb., March & April 1947 issues. LIGHTNING 
SPEED MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 115-Y, Streator, Illinois. 


FUR FARMING BOOKS 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil and . 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and lovely west- 
ern natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


IRIS—325 new, proven and rare varieties. Tall bearded, 
dwarf, Twice blooming, Siberian, Beardless. Oriental Pop- 
pies, Hemerocallis, Peonies. Free catalog. IMPERIAL 
IRIS GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 


PLACE ORDERS NOW for organically-grown, disease-free 
Croft and Kenyon-Davidson Easter Lily planting stock. 
Prices on application. LANE BULB GARDENS, (26 Elkay 
Drive, Eugene, Oregon. 


SEMPERVIVUM—COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 
varieties, labeled, prepaid, only $2.00. MacPHERSON 
GARDENS, 350 Van Buren St., Dept. 0, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS. BULBS for Fall 
Planting. Imported direct from Holland. We save you 
money. Free list, reasonable prices. PASTIME GARDENS, 
5948 Shuman, Garden City, Mich. 


TULIPS, Hyacinth tate 1 d 


SEND 2Se coin for list of Fur Farming. books and maga- 
zines and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine, 
FUR aad PUBLISHING CO., 45 Winston Bidg., 
Utiea, N. Y. 


COMPOST BOXES 


WILLOW GROVE Prefabricated COMPOST BOX. One box 
does the work of two. See ad on page 58 for description 
and illustration. WILLOW GROVE EARTHWORM 
HATCHERY; Willow Grove, Pa. 


FLOWER SEEDS — SOIL HEATING 


CALIFORNIA FLOWER SEED specialty list free. De- 
pendable soil heating electric units for 3x3 - 3x6 - 6x6 - 
6x9 - 6x12 ft beds. Write us. RANSOM SEED CO., San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 


Finest quality, low ‘cost. List ty 3 A. DRESSMAN, 
R. 3, Covington, Ky. 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, Route |, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 


FERTILIZERS — SOIL CONDITIONERS 


COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. ‘You can plant seeds 
in it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
lbs. in 50 Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER. 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Learn Secrets of Experts. Com- 
prehensive handbook 50c, Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no 
stamps). “AFRICAN VIOLETS,’ Dept. 0., Box 1666, 
Asheville, Nerth Carolina. 


CACTUS JOURNAL. Authoritative articles on explorations, 
culture, descriptions; year $3. Amateur booklet, illustrated, 
= Fanci HASELTON, 132 West Union, Pasadena, Cal- 
Hernia. - 


STEEL FINGERS WEEDER. Weeds serve a tremendous 
Purpose in organic minerals. When possible should be 
added in quantities to compost piles. Due to steel shortages 
our number of STEEL FINGERS is limited and being 
offered to organic gardeners first. Easily operated. Pull 
200 to 500 weeds an hour out of lawn or garden. Without 
stooping. Without changing to old clothes. Leaves small 
hole. Postcard brings particulars of STEEL FINGERS and 
discussion of weeds. Years of study. We can add to your 
enjoyment of gardening and make it easier. L. F. 
KRAMER COMPANY, Enumelaw (Ellenson), Washington. 


SHINY PLASTIC FLOWER POTS—Assorted Red, Green, 
Yellow. 2” size $1 doz, 314 size $2 doz, 414” 
size $4 doz. Add 3c per pot postage. 06-22, 7305 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


GARDEN LINE AND MEASURING STICK—Every Gar- 
den Needs One. With 50 ft. line $1.00—100 ft. line $1.25, 
Add 15c (west of Mississippi 25c) for mailing. THE GAR- 
DEN TOOLHOUSE, 285 Linden Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


BULL FROG—A big, bold beauty. 6 inches high. Pre- 
War Price $1.25. Green $1.50. Express Collect. Con- 
crete. SANFLEX STUDIO, Box 0, Clyde, Ohio. 
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WANTED TO BUY — SEEDS, GRAINS 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICALLY- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
‘Compost Activator Herbs|—-MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free Jist of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send postcard for information. Send 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book ‘‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
post-Making’’. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subseriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 15 for complete story. 


EARTHWORMS 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE NATURE’S’” SOIL 
BUILDERS—Let them help you grow finer, more disease- 
free flowers, vegetables, and fruit. For further particulars, 
write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth St. 
South, Arlington, Virginia. 


FARMERS — GARDENERS — POULTRYMEN — FISH- 


ERMEN—Help us to help you. Write for information on 
Domesticated Earthworm Culture. KEYSTONE EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil; call or 
write MRS. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Washing- 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED DOMESTIC RABBITS for sale. Medium- 
sized breeds, $5.00 each for junior stock; $10.00 each for 
breeding-age animals. Giant breeds, $7.50 each for junior 
stock; $15.00 each for breeding-age stock. Non-pedigreed 
stock of medium or Giant breeds, $4.00 each for juniors, 
and $8.00 each for seniors, ready to breed. JOHN E. 
HOLTZINGER, 512 S. 22nd Street, Altoona, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


FARMER—Man and wife—both to work on farm estate. 
Experimental gardening and farming. Wonderful opportun- 
ity! Fuliy modernized house and produce furnished. Good 
Salary! Write fully. FRANK B. STEARNS, Stearnsing- 
ton Farms, Chesterland, Ohie. , 
MISCELLANEOUS 
YOUR FAMILY BIBLE RECORDS are valuable. If you 
don’t have them and want them, write A, W. BURNS, 
Box 6183, Washington, D. C. 
WIGWAM FLUE DOCTOR. Guaranteed, down-draft, creo- 
sote cure. Copper device. Cleans chimneys perma 
Mailable. For information, write WIGWAM FLUE TOP 
COMPANY; Abington, Mass. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


dvertise them for sale in these columns. Write Mr. Thomas 
B. Keck, Advertising Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING; 
Emmaus, Pa. 


SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Method 
are wanted by Organic Gardening readers. Many readers 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
ing organically-raised foods, If you have such foods to 
sell... . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, 
etc. . . . regardless of quantity . .. it will pay you to 


WANTED — TO BUY 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


ORGANIC FOOD OF ALL KINDS. All-year-round for 
private in Chicago, H. T. KAHN, 
48 


100% COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the Untted States. 

10 tb. Package—$1.50 Pius Parcel Post 


HI-VITA MILLING CO. 
P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Water-Ground Meal 
5 Ib. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 4 
5 Ib. bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
5 lb. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpaid 
Add 25e Extra Each Bag West of Miss. River 

Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-ground 

meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned meal with 

full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek corn meal 
and whole wheat flour. 


YELLOW CREEK MILLS 
R. D. No. 7 AKRON. OHIO 


SEED 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUICK 
“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 


These enthusiastic re from 


users tell what 

SOIL HEATING CAB will 

dofor you. Send for testi | ae 

free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
id green houses—plant 


earl in open 
‘or 

Operates” fro household current. 
susan 40’ Cable, 200 watt with 
thermostat tor 3x6'bed. oF 20 sq, ft 


watt with $6.95 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft. ... 


immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. | 


GRO-QUICK 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 3/.” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
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—_NEW 


THE 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 
NOW FORMING 


1947-48 GARDENERS’ 


BEGINS WITH THE JUNE BOOK SELECTION 
OLD MEMBERS: 


NEW MEMBERS: 


BOOK CLUB 


Send your renewal in now. 


Join now. Use coupon below. 


There’s good reading ahead for you in the new 
Gardeners’ Book Club. Just a hint of what's in 
store. First, there’s a book on organic fertilizers. 
Another book discusses berries and fruits. 


In addition there’s 10 more books—one each 
month—to surprise and delight you with a subject 
of interest to all garden lovers—for instances one 
about perennial vegetables; one about plant breed- 
ing; one about organic health. Another will in- 
struct you in planning the home grounds; in an- 
other, the doctor speaks about the relationship of 
good soil to good health. Whether you are a be- 
ginner, or expert, you will find a wealth of ma- 
terial and help in every book. There are books 
for reference . . for study ... . relaxation. 


Each book is carefully selected with an eye on the 
needs and interests of the home gardener, farmer, 
orchardist, flower grower and plant lover. 


Join now! For $4.00 a year, you will receive a 
book each month. Save $2.00. Separately the 12 
books retail at $6.00. Fill out the handy coupon 
and mail it with $4.00. 


Previous Gardeners’ Book Club Titles 
Available at Special Price 


1946-47 Book Club—12 Books—$4.00 
1945-46 Book Club—12 Books—$3.00 
Combination Offer — Both Clubs 
24 Books — $6.00 
See inside of front cover of this magazine 
for title list and further details, 


GARDENERS’ BOOK CLUB 
Dept. OGE7, Emmaus, Pa. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Gardeners’ 


Book Club (as checked in coupon) and send me 
your first monthly selection. 


CO 1 Yr. - 1947-48 - 12 Books—$4. 


0 2 Yrs. - 1947-48 & 1948-49 $6. 
O Please check if this is a renewal 


State....... 


BINDERS 


For Gardeners’ Book Club Books 


12 BOOKS it handy 
use these binders. 
ideal way to pe. 4. your copies for 
reference. The price is than 
actual binding. Especially designed for the 
Gardeners’ Book Club, holds a 
ooks). Copies are in- $1.5 
serted. Order yours TODAY. 11.50 


year’s membership suppl (12 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 
@ «a GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on compost-making. 
This notable, new book is a2 summation of Howard 

life-time association with the revolutionary organic 
farming and gardening movement. Howard, a world- 
renouned soil scientist atid bacteriologist whose spe- 
cialty is investigating the diseases of crops and 
animals, tells in detail how to produce the on 
foed crops of the world for full nourishment, quality 
and yield. You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments ... . how farmers, 
using his advice and methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost humus ... . are growing 
crops resistant to disease, parasites and pests. The 
importance of this book lies in the practical help and 
inspiration it will lend to your gardening and farming. 


“The Soil and Health” complements “An Agricultural Order your copy now. 320 $4.00 
Testament”. Buy both books. They should be in pages. Illustrated and dia- ° 
every gardener’s and farmer's library. rammed. Postpaid 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.L.E. 


A classic that will convince you making during the last thir 

that the salvation of world ag- years. It is a text book... . 
riculture and the well-being of a work of genius .... masterly 
mankind depends upon the a- in scope... . for everyone who 
doption of the principles laid wants to change from chemicals 
down in this book. It is the to organic fertilizer. Truly a 
complete history of compost- book that you will value highly. 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
Organic Gardening Magazine 


Other Special-Size Binders Available for 
The Gardeners’ Book Club 


Protects and securely holds your HOLDS 
prized copies. These convenient, 
veady-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 
attractively with sturdy, black 

cloth, the title stamped in gold, 

WHI add a rich appearance to any $1.50 
setting. Complete as shown with 

12 flexible, retaining wires for 

quick and easy insertion. 

Binders intended for use with POSTPAID 
Organie Gardening Magazine are not suitable for 
use with the Gardeners’ Book Club or vice versa. 
IMPORTANT: When ordering, please state whether : 
you want to use your binder for Organic Gardening Order direct from 


Magazines or the Gardeners’ Book Club books. ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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p ay Dirt 3 


open your eyes to the dangers of 
chemica! fertilizers .... will con- 
vince you that gardening and 
farming with compost insures 
the successful growing of flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables and farm 
crops that are really healthy. 


by J. I. Rodale - Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT is a clothbound, big-size book that will 
appeal to you whether you are the owner of a 500 
acre farm, or the proprietor of a truck garden, or 
the tiller of a small patch, or even if you confine 
your plant raising activities to a window box. 


PAY DIRT is a practical and useful guide with simple 
rules for avoiding the highly-propagandized chem- 
ical fertilizers. It will teach you how organic fertil- 
izer . . .. made in your own backyard from animal 
and vegetable waste products . . . . can give you 
truly nutritious foods, that are rich in all the ele- 
ments .... the vitamins and minerals . . . . that build 


healthy bodies. 


PAY DIRT. is inspiring, stimulating reading that 
makes a sound, common sense approach to the 
value of composts for restoring the soil's fertility. 


PAY DIRT is one book that it will pay you to read 


$ 3 .0O POSTPAID 


PAY » order direct from 
ORGANIC 

DIR | GARDENING 
EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Contents 


PART ONE—The 
Living Soil 

The Biologie Life of the Soil 
The Earthworm 

The Mycorrhiza Fungi 

The Penicillium Mold 


PART TWO—Com- 

post Theory and 

Practice 

Sir Albert Howard — Father 
of Scientifie Composting 

How to Make a Compost Heap 

The Compest Process 

Lime, Weod Ash and Rocks 

Spreading Compost 


Compost Heaps for Small 
Gardens 


Animal Manures 
Short Cuts in Compost Making 


Advantages of Compost Farm- 
ing 


PART THREE—The 

Dangers of 

Chemical 

Fertilizers 

Are Chemical Fertilizers Nec- 
essary? 

Chemical Fertilizers Are Too 
Strong 

Condemned Farm Lands— 
Chemurgy 


Weed Killers and Disinfeet- 
ants 


Chemical Vs. Biologic Con- 
cepts 


You Have to Know Your 
Chemistry 


PART FOUR—Health 

Or Disease 

From Food 

Human Health and Composts 
—The Medical Testament 
Is Our Health Related to the 
Soil? 

Diseases of Farm Animals 


Plant Disease and insect 
Pests 


Poison Sprays 


Safe Means of Checking In- 
sects and Disease in Gar- 
dens 


Organic Orchards 


PART FIVE—Good 
And Bad Farming 
Practices 


Some Practices, Geod and 
Bad 


To Plew or Not te Plow 
Burning over Land 
Organic Vs. Artificial Poultry 


With a Foreword by 


Sir Albert Howard, 
C.1.E., M.A. 
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